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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. Eixw@y Bawden: The Portraiture of His Sacred Majesty in his Soli- 
tudes and Sufferings. London: MDCXLVIII. reprinted 1824. 
Rivingtons. 

Il. “ Who wrote EIKQN BAZSIAIKH ?” Considered and Answered, in 
Two Letters addressed to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
By the Rev. Curistorner Worvswortu, D. D. Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Rector of Buxted with Uckfield, Sussex, 
8vo. pp. 413. Murray. 1824. 

III. Documentary Supplement to “ Who wrote,” §c. including recently 
discovered Letters and Papers of Lord Chancellor Hyde, and of the 
Gauden Family. By the same. 8vo. pp. 50. Murray. 1825. 

IV. A Letter to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, concerning 
the Authorship of EIKQN BAXIAIKU. By the Rev. Hexry Joun 
Topp, M.A. F.S.A., §c. Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty, and 
Rector of Settrington, County of York. Rivingtons. 


Berore we proceed to the enquiry suggested by the three last 
of the publications here announced, the first demands our earliest 
attention. At the same time the real value of a new edition of 
the Icén Basilikée depends entirely, in our estimation, on who is, 
upon reasonable grounds of probability, determined to be its 
author. If ‘‘ The Portraiture” was not actually drawn by the 
hand of that individual whose “ solitudes and sufferings” it 
delineates, we feel no scruple in saying, that so far from wishing 
to see a new edition of it, we would rather that every copy of it 
were committed to the flames ;---a choice from which we think 
no casuistry can disturb us. On the other hand, (which is the 
hypothesis we will for the present assume), if the picture be 
indeed drawn by the hand of suffering Majesty, then we rejoice 
at every fresh facility given to its circulation, and recommend 
the present edition to our readers, hoping that it may meet with 
an extensive perusal, especially among our own countrymen. 
Our present object, however, is to go into the very interest- 
ing enquiry proposed by the important publication which stands 
second on our list. In this enquiry, we know not how we can 
do better than follow the order suggested by Dr. Wordsworth, 
in his first publication. In fact, it is almost due to the unwea- 
ried diligence and patience of research, as well as eandour and 
impartiality of argument, which mark his enquiry, that we 
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should doso. Especially too, as the publication we have to notice 
from Mr. Todd, follows in the same track ; viz. with a division 
of the testimonies into external and internal, only in an inverted 
order, Wewill begin, therefore, at once upon the examination 
thus proposed, 

The Ic6n Basilike, professing, we conceive, in its title-page, 
to be the work of King Charles the First’s hand, has met with 
another claimant in the person of Dr. John Gauden, formerly 
Dean and Rector of Bocking, and afterwards Bishop succes- 
sively of the sees of Exeter and Worcester. It is quite needless 
to detain our readers with the circumstances connected with 
Mr. ‘lodd’s Life of Bishop Walton, which may seem to have 
led Dr. W. into the present question; it is sufficient to state 
at once, that in a letter from Dr. Gauden to Sir Edward Hyde 
(afterwards Earl of Clarendon) immediately after the Resto- 
ration, Dr. Gauden’s claim to the authorship of this book is 
declared in the following express terms: 

“«.--nor do I doubt but I shall, by your Lordship’s favour, find the 
fruits as to something extraordinary, since the service was so. Not as 
to what was known to the world under my name, in order to vindicate 
the Crown and the Church, but what goes under the late blessed King’s 
name, the Elkwy, or Portraiture of his Majesty in his Solitudes and 
Sufferings. This book and figure was wholly and only my invention, 
making, and design, in order to vindicate the King’s wisdom, honor, 
and piety. My wife, indeed, was conscious of it, and had a hand in 
disguising the letters of that copy which I sent to the King in the Isle 
of Wight, by the favour of the late Marquis of Hertford, which was 
delivered to the King by the now Bishop of Winchester. His Majesty 
graciously accepted, owned, and adopted it as his sense and genius; 
not only with great approbation, but admiration. He kept it with him, 
and though his cruel murtherers went on to perfect his martyrdom, 
yet God preserved and prospered this book, to revive his honor, and 
redeem his Majesty’s name from that grave of contempt and abhor- 
rence, or infamy, in which they aimed to bury him.”—Clarendon Pa- 
pers, vol. IIT. p. xxix. Appendiz, as cited in “ Who wrote,” &§c. pp. 8, 9. 

Whatever else is to be said of this claim, it cannot be denied, 
that it is, at least, clear, positive, and explicit ; moreover it is cir- 
cumstantial. Other circumstances, too, are to be added to this 
statement, (not, indeed, originally from the pen of the Bishop, 
for this is the main strength of his claim, as expressed directly 
by himself, but) from writings of the Bishop’s wife, and of a 
former Curate of his, a Dr. Walker. Mrs. Gauden states* , with 
regard to this book, that “‘ when (her) husband had writ it, he 
shewed it to my Lord Capell, who did very highly approve of 
it:” that at the instance of Lord Hertford, he “ did resolve to 





ws The citation here made is from the truly valuable “ Documentary Supple- 
ment” of Dr. W., the discrepancies of which on one particular point, from part 
of a pamphlet, called “ Truth brought to Light, &c.” will be noticed hereafter. 
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print it;” that ‘‘ the instrument, which (her) husband employed 
to get it printed, was one Mr. Simons, a Divine :”—and he “ got 
one Mr. Royston to print it.” That Dr. G. “could by no 
means get the booke finished till some few days after his Ma- 
jesty was destroyed: now when it was come out, &c.”*—Dr. 
Walker states that ‘“‘ Dr. Gauden, some time before the whole 
was finished, was pleased to acquaint (him, Walker) with his 
design, and shewed (him) the heads of divers chapters, and 
some of the discourses ;” that he (Walker) went with Gauden 
“to the Bishop of Salisbury, Dr. Duppa,” where “after a 
little general conversation,” Walker having withdrawn, Gauden, 
upon joining him in the street, gave him a circumstantial account 
of his conference with the Bishop. 

* Dr. Gauden,” says Walker, “ delivered to me with his own 
hand what was last sent up, after part was printed (or at least in Mr. 
Royston’s hand, to be printed;) and after he had shewed it me and 
sealed it up, gave me strict caution with what wariness to carry and 
deliver it; and according to his direction, I delivered it, Saturday, 
December 23, 1648, in the evening, to one Peacock, (brother to Dr. 
Gauden’s steward or bailiff, some time before deceased,)—who was 
instructed by what hands he should transmit it to Mr. Royston; and, 
in the same method, a few days after the impression was finished, I 
received six books,” &c.—Walker’s “ True Account,” §c. cited in 
“« Who wrote,” §c. p. 25. 

Thus we have the several accounts of Dr. Gauden, his wife, 
and his Curate, tracing the book from the hands of Dr. Gauden 
to the publisher, and from him to the public, as far as these 
accounts agree. We say as far as they agree, or rather, perhaps, 
it should be said, as far as they do not disagree; for, it is very 
material to add, that there are striking discrepancies in the 
evidence of these witnesses. This is so important a feature in 
the Gauden statement, that we had prepared a tabular form 
whereby to present it; but from the space which our observa- 
tions are likely to occupy, we must be content with merely 
supplying the principal references.+ 

So far, then, we see a claim made to the work before us, 
distinct, circumstantial, and explicit. At the same time it has 
been well, and, we think, justly, enquired by Dr. Wordsworth, 
*‘ does not the evidence (of Mrs. Gauden and Dr. Walker) 
resolve itself principally, or entirely, into the mere single autho- 
rity of Gauden?”—( Who wrote, §c. p. 40.) though there are 





* Mrs. Gauden’s Narrative. Documentary Supplement, p. 43, et seq. 

+t Compare Documentary Supplement, pp. 16, 29, 30, with ditto pp. 46, 47, 
and with “ Who wrote,” &c. p. 25, Note. Also, “ Who wrote,” &c. p. 8, line 4 
from the bottom, with Documentary Supplement, p. 44, and “ Who wrote,” &c. 
p- 24, towards the bottom. Lastly, respecting the Title of the book, compare 
Documentary Supplement, p. 44, with Dr. Walker's Account, (“ Look on the 
Title: ’tis the Portraiture,” &c.) “ Who wrote,” &c. p.24, N. See also these 
more fully unfolded, “ Who wrote,” &c. p. 152—165. 
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new circumstances, and some inconsistencies growing out of 
the testimony of these two additional persons. With regard 
to Dr. Gauden himself, a very material ingredient in the case 
remains to be stated. The claim advanced to Sir Edward 
Hyde, as already given; and repeated to others; to the Earl of 
Bristol certainly, and according to Gauden's account, to Charles 
the Second, to the Duke of York, (to Sheldon, as Mrs. Gau- 
den says,) to Morley and others; is for the most part connected 
with such observations as the following :—that 

“«(He) acquainted the King with it, when he saw himself not so much 
eonsidered in (his) present disposure as (he) did hope (he) should have 
been :” that “ (he) did not doubt but (he should) by his Lordship’s 
(the Chancellor's) favour, find the fruits as to something extraordinary, 
since the service was so:” that he had “ been on all hands assured of 
a remove to a more easy station,—such as this of Winchester now is ;” 
(that see being then vacant) ‘‘ nor can it be much too big for me,” he 
adds, “if it fits other men whom I cannot think giants, or myself a 
pigmy.”—Documentary Supplement, pp. 16, 36. 


Here the cloven foot of filthy lucre shews itself plainly, and, 
even for prudence’ sake, somewhat too boldly. This is at the 
least suspicious; and when we add to all this, what will appear 
from the sequel, that the ceracity of Dr. Gauden (the main 
witness on his own side) is reasonably questionable; there is 
enough, at least, to mduce us to turn our eyes to what can be 
said for the claim of the King. 

Before we do this, however, we must stop to remark, that Mr. 
Todd maintains the character of Gauden against the imputations 
fastened on him by Dr. Wordsworth, as connected with the 
preceding and other statements. Mr. T. says (inter alia) that 

“The learned Usher, and the pious Brownrigg, were his especial 
friends :” that he “ gave the sum of four hundred pounds to purchase 
an endowment for a charity school at Bocking:” that “the epithets 
gentle, worthy, and accomplished (were) bestowed by contemporaries 
upon (his) name and character :” that “ Gauden (on the testimony of 
Wood) was much resorted to for his most admirable and edifying way 
of preaching; that he was well esteemed by all who knew him.” 


And lastly, Mr. T. cites some expressions of his will, full of 
devotion and charity, wherein, amongst other things, he bequeaths 
to his children, ‘ alsoe his counsell and example.”— Todd’s 
Letter, pp. 35, 38, 40, 43. We shall not stop a moment to 
weaken the force of any thing here advanced. But we cannot 
forbear from stating, that Mr. Todd’s hypothesis in favour of 
Gauden’s authorship of the Ic6n, in itself aims a deadly blow at 
the moral character of Gauden. , 

If, on the one hand, we are struck with the imputed audacity 
of a person seeking to advance his own interest, by claiming the 
authorship of such a work as the Icén, against the rightful claim 
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of his Sovereign, our impressions against Gauden must, surely be 


increased with a tenfold force, whilst imagining him capable of 


palming upon the nation and the world a book like the leén—(a 
devotional book be it always remembered)—as the work of the 
King, when it was not so. ‘The same remark, we think, is ap- 
plicable in some degree to Mr. T.’s observations on Mrs. 
Gauden, in a subsequent part of his Letter. 

Let us now hear the evidence with regard to the King. 
It appears, from the statement given by Dr. Wordsworth, that, 
in the interval between the King’s death and the Restoration of 
his son (the latter being about the time of Gauden’s appear- 
ance), cavils against the authenticity of the book having been 
started very early after its appearance, three publications were 
issued in favour of the King’s claim, and two against it. Of 
these publications, the most remarkable on each side were, one 
called Eicady i meaorn, or the Faithful Portraiture, (which, though 
anonymous, Dr. W. is disposed to assign to the pen of Endy- 
mion Porter); and another, the avowed work of Milton, called 
Eixovoc\asrnc. Of these two, the former contains some most 
important declarations in favour of the authenticity, which are 
greatly increased in value, if the supposition of their author 
can be admitted; the latter contains, literally, nothing but 
vague presumption against the King’s authorship, and, in the 
main, seems to declare practically for it. From subsequent pub- 
lications, Dr. W. cites several important testimonies, from which 
we select the following : 


** One gentleman saw the King writing, and his Majesty being sud- 
denly called away, gave the witness an opportunity to read what was 
written; and he declared it to be a part of the seventh chapter of the 
Icon Basiliké, On the Queen’s Departure out of England.”—Who 
wrote, §c. p. 115. 

** Colonel Hammond, his keeper, declared that he found, in the 
King’s chamber there (at Carisbrook), many sheets of the Ic6n, in the 
King’s own hand-writing ; and ‘ which,’ said he, ‘I have, at this time, 
by me.’ On another occasion, the same Hammond expressed himself 


thus to the regicide Ludlow: ‘ - -- Part of that book, if not the whole, 
was written when he was my prisoner in Carisbrook Castle - - - going to 


call him out of his closet to dinner, which I always did, I found him 
still a writing; and staying behind, to see what he writ, the paper 
being still wet with ink, I read, at several times, most of that book.’ 
—Again: the manuscript was seen, during several days, by Wade, a 
eaptain of the Parliament army; and, being converted by that sight, 
he gave up his commission, saying, ‘ he would no longer be such a 
Prince’s gaoler.’—-Sheets of it were found, pinned up, under the 
hangings of the King’s chamber, at Carisbrook, written in his own 
hand.” —Jbid. pp. 119—122. 


Following Dr. Wordsworth onwards through his interesting 
enquiry, we are now brought to a most extraordinary circum- 
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stance: neither, do we think, can the testimony be, in any way, 
fairly impeached. It is that of a letter from Mr. Le Pla, 
minister of Finchingfield, in Essex, to Dr. Goodall. In this 
letter, after having spoken of a William Allen, who once lived 
servant in Dr. Gauden’s family, and after collected tythes for 
him (Mr. Le Pla), the writer goes on as follows:--- 

“T am ready to make oath, if desired,—that this William Allen, 
coming one day to see me, and after dinner, being alone with me, I 
fell into discourse with him about Dr. Gauden, and the King’s book. 
He said, most people thought his master to be the author of it, or to 
have had the chief hand in it, or to that purpose. I told him I could 
never believe it, for some reasons I then gave him. Whereupon he 
smiled, and told me, he believed he could say more to that business 
than any man besides him; for that Dr. Gauden told him, he had 
borrowed the book, and was obliged to return it by such a time; that, 
besides what other time he might employ in it, he sate up one whole 
night to transcribe it; that he, William Allen, sate up in the chamber 
with him, to wait upon him, to make his fires, and snuff his 
candles. This I am ready to depose, if required.”"— Who Wrote, &c. 
p- 126, Note. 

“ The Rev. Robert Rogers, of Braxtead, near Witham, Essex, and 
nephew of Mr. Symmons, declared his belief,“ that Dr. Gauden bor- 
rowed the King’s book, in manuscript, from Mr. Symmons, of Raine, 
and transcribed it; and this,’ says he, ‘ Mr. Allen, Dr. Gauden’s quondam 
servant, who was an eye-witness thereof, hath often declared in my 
hearing.’ ""—Who Wrote, §c. p. 127, Note. 

Now with regard to this extraordinary testimony, we will 
simply ask, Is it to be believed, or is it not?» Why should it 
not be believed? And if it be true, have we not seen enough 
of Dr. Gauden (and more will be seen before we conclude) to 
make it probable, that he was neither averse from, nor incapable 
of, turning a document obtained by the means here related, to 
his own purposes, on a future occasion, after the manner 
already stated ? 

With regard to the progress of the manuscript, on the pre- 
sumption of its being the work of the King, it remains only that 
we state its advancement through several pages of its compo- 
sition, onwards from the King’s hand to the press; and from 
thence to publication: which we will do, as before, by a brief 
abstract of some leading points of evidence, adduced by 
Dr. W. with regard to this period. 

“ The King having often seen him (Levet, a page of the bedchamber) 
reading the manuscript, said to him, ‘ Sure, Levet, you do design 
to get this book by heart.’-—The King, at his removal to Hurst Castle, 
entrusted the manuscript to his care. —He (the same Levet) very often 
saw the King write what was printed in that book, and daily read 
the manuscript in the King’s own hand. ‘ Seldom did I read it,’ says 
he, ‘ but tears came from me; and I do truly believe, that there is 
not a page in that book, but what I have read under the King’s own 
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hand, before it was printed.—Another servant, on his death-bed, 
declared that those papers were committed to him by his Majesty; that 
he knew them to have been written by the King’s own hand; and that 
they were afterwards printed in the Icén Basiliké. Further, we have 
several testimonies relating to the book, while it was in the press. It 
is affirmed, that, at one press, it was printed from a copy in the hand- 
writing of Mr, Oudart, one of the King’s Secretaries; at another, from 
a copy in the King’s own hand, which had been delivered to Mr. Sym- 
mons, by the King himself, from under his blue watchet waistcoat. 
We have accounts of the arrangements made by Royston for the 
publication (the King having previously sent to him, to prepare for 
printing some papers); of his imprisonment subsequently; and of 
threats and bribes offered, to induce him to declare that the work was 
not the King’s.—(Lastly), We have accounts of a like import, re- 
specting Symmons, and his widow, &c. &c.” — Who Wrote, §c. 
p- 131—142. 


Evidence also there is of a copy having been bought the 
day after the King’s death; and a copy in the British Museum 
(asserted to be one of the first edition) bears date February 9. 
From the whole of the evidence thus supplied, we are really of 
opinion, that Mr. 'Todd’s publication has not detracted any 
thing sufficient to detain us for a single moment. 

Notwithstanding this detail of testimony, we cannot quit the 
positive evidence én favour of the King’s claim, without adverting 
to a history given in Dr. W.’s statement, bearing most mate- 
rially upon it; we mean the history of a Naseby copy of the 
Icén. It appears then, in the first place, that the authors of 
two tracts already noticed, the Princely Pelican, and the Faithful 
Portraiture, assert positively and distinctly, that a copy of the 
Icén was found amongst the King’s papers taken at Naseby, and 
afterwards restored to him. ‘These two publications were 
printed, and, doubtless, extensively read, in the year 1649; no 
publication from the republican party, denying the facts, is known 
to have issued from the press. Positive evidence, however, of 
the existence and restoration of these papers, Dr. W. produces. 
‘* The learned and excellent” Bishop Bull heard Dr. Gorge (a 
Chaplain of Charles I.) say, that ‘‘ he was employed to retrieve 
certain papers, (which were) obtained from the conqueror, 
(and) restored:” and these ‘* Dr. G. did most solemnly pro- 
fess to (Bishop Bull), that having an opportunity to peruse 
them, he found they were the same, as to the matters pre- 
ceding that dismal day, with those printed in Icén Basiliké. 
(Who Wrote, §c. pp. 74, 75.) Sanderson, an historian of the times, 
asserts the same fact; Perinchief, a biographer of Charles, the 
same. Major Huntington’s testimony is produced, who ob- 
tained the identical papers in question from Fairfax, the com- 
manding captor; knew them to be “ the same, for matter and 
form, with those meditations in the printed book; and that he 
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was much affected with them; and, from that time, became a 
proselyte to the royal cause.”—( Who Wrote, §c. p. 91, Note C.) 
Lastly, the Earl of Manchester saw, ‘in loose papers, the 
aforesaid book, written with the King’s own hand, &c.” 
Prynne ‘had the perusal of all the (same) papers, and then 
and there saw those chapters of the Icén Basiliké, that were 
wrote before that time, which he knew to be the same that 
were afterwards published.”---(Jbid. p. 93, Note G.) Colonel 
Oakey, an officer in the Parliamentary army, saw the same 
sheets of the work. Against this flood of evidence, Dr. W., with 
his unvarying impartiality, brings forward the one conflicting 
testimony of Dr. Walker, respecting a conversation held by him 
with Major Huntington; but this turns out to relate to a sub- 
sequent stage of the same or similar papers, altogether distinct 
from the present. Mr. Todd, however, has his objection to 
make to the authenticity of this fact. But when we say, that his 
arguments are founded, mainly, on a citation from Dr. Heylyn, 
which is absolutely contradicted by the evidence just given; 
on some futile observations respecting the seventeenth chapter, 
said to have been copied by Sir Jeremy Whichcott; and con- 
fusion made between ‘ papers,” and a “ vellum book,” which 
Dr. W. had sufficiently cleared away before; and, lastly, on a 
misconstruction of some evidence of the King’s keeper, Colonel 
Hammond; we think we may safely affirm, that the evidence 
on this point, cited from Dr. W., remains yet unimpeached.* 
Encompassed with such a cloud of witnesses then, what shall 
we say? In the absence of countervailing testimony, and 
such we verily believe Dr. Wordsworth would have produced, 
had he known any to be extant, we think this history alone 
decides the point. Dr. Wordsworth’s question is answered. 
King Charles the First wrote Icén Basilike. 

But is there not yet another point, on which we should 
pause before we give final judgment? In the midst of this 
mass of contemporary evidence, where is the good, the faith- 
ful, the constant, the impartial Clarendon? Where is the 
steady privy counsellor of the King, the admirable historian 
of the Rebellion? What says he on the subject? Alas! 
not a sentence; for if all that can be led, directly or indirectly 
to bear on this subject, were brought together from all his 
works (and there is nothing direct at all), it would not make 
up an entire sentence. How is all this? Not a sentence 





* Mr. Todd asks (Letter, pp. 125, 126), “ By what evidence has it been 
proved, that a Naseby Icon was sent to London?’ We answer, by the evidence 
which shews that the papers taken at Naseby, of which chapters of the Icon 
were a part, were referred to a committee of the two houses at Westminster ; 
evidence not at all inconsistent with the fact of the Icon part of the papers 
being afterwards returned to Huntington, by Fairfax, and by Huntington de- 
livered to the King. 
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from him, who shared so largely in the counsels of his sovereign; 
** with (whose) approbi ition, by (whose) encouragement, and 
for whose vindication,”* he wrote his interesting ts History? a 
Must we not at once quit our strong hold, and retract our 
position? By no means. The primd facie difficulty is indeed 
great, but far from insurmountable. In fact, Dr. Wordsworth 
has handled this part of his enquiry so ably, that we think 
he has left no difficulty on the subject. ‘To one particular 
branch of his evidence, however, we will mainly confine our- 
selves, 

It will be remembered, in what direct and explicit terms 
Dr. Gauden asserts his claim to the Icén, in his letter to the 
Lord Chancellor. On the receipt of such a letter, who is there 
in Clarendon’s situation that would not have stood amazed and 
appalled? When the book first came out, indeed, the Chan- 
cellor had no doubt whatever of its being the King’s. Neither 
is there any reason for supposing, that ‘this § impression was at 
all disturbed, up to the time of Gauden’s claim, whether as 
made by letter, or emerge But the boldness of Gauden’s 
assertion “‘ appalled,” or (as we have seen it happily expressed) 
“ stunned” Lord Clarendon. From this effect, we think, he 
never recovered. It is impossible for us, within the limits im- 
posed on us, to do justice to this part of Dr. W.’s first letter ; 
in truth, we had much rather its merits should be determined 
by reference to the letter itself. We dre content to express 
our decided conviction, (arising out of the materials so’ labori- 
ously supplied us) that Lord Clarendon never disclosed ‘his 
impressions on the subject to any human being, (one individual 
perhaps, the King, a/one excepted): no, not to Morley, or his 
son: and, if not to these, certainly not to Duppa, or others. 
A key to this apparent mystery, we think, is furnished by a 
document that was not known to be extant, when Dr. W 
wrote his “‘ Two Letters,” but is since contained in his  Sup- 
plement.” 

The document we allude to, is the letter from Sir Edward 
Hyde to the Bishop of Exeter, dated March 13th, 1661+. 
The extract we are about to make from it was cited, it seems, 
in Dr. W.’s first letter, (p. 16, Note 3,) from what turns out 
to be inaccurate authority: viz. a pamphlet, entitled, ‘ Truth 
brought to Light, &c.” Whether the writer of this tract 
wilfully debarred himself of the benefit of a strict collation 
between his citations and the originals, it is neither safe nor 
charitable to hazard a judgment: but certain it is, that with 
regard to that very material passage respecting “ Mr. Milton,” 
some important and striking discrepancies present themselves 





* Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, Oxford Edit. Vol. II. Part IL. p. 940, 
+ Documentary Supplement, p. 21. 
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between the citation as first given by Dr. W. from the tract 
above described, and the original document since obtained.--- 
That our readers may judge for themselves, we produce both 


together : 


Quotation from “ Truth brought to 
Light,” §c. 

The particular you mention 
has indeed been imparted to me 
as a secret. I am sorry I ever 
knew it. And when it ceases to 
be a secret, it will please none 
but Mr. Milton. 


Original Letters from the North 
Papers. 

The particular which you often 
renewed, I do confess was impart~ 
ed to me under secrecy, and of 
which I did not take myself to be 
at liberty to take notice : and truly 
when it ceases to be a secret, I 








know nobody will be glad of it 
but Mr. Milton. J have very 
often wished that I had never been 
trusted mith it. 


Had Dr. Wordsworth seen this Letter in the shape in which 
he has since produced it to us, we are of opinion that his 
argument, from p. 179 to p. 181 of “* Who Wrote &c.” would have 
been considerably modified at least, if not altogether suppressed. 
The writer of the ‘Two Letters,” indulges here in a strain of 
animadversion against the unbecoming reserve and pique shewn 
on the part of the Chancellor with regard to the disclosure 
alledged by Gauden. Perhaps upon the data then in his pos- 
session, this train of observation might not have been misplaced. 
But it is evident the case is now materially altered. To avoid 
prolixity as much as possible, we will confine ourselves only to 
one striking discrepancy. . 

Tract. 
I am sorry I ever knew it. 


Document. 
I have very often wished that I 
had never been TRUSTED mith it. 


With the authentic documents before him, of which the above 
extract is a part, Dr. W. says, in the ‘“‘ Documentary Supple- 
ment,” (p. 23,) “‘ there is nothing in (these) of a nature to re- 
quire from the Chancellor so scrupulous a secrecy.” We 
cannot but differ from this opinion. Surely, what any one is 
** trusted with,” he should not give up. By whom, indeed, the 
Chancellor was so ‘‘ trusted,” seems a point of some difficulty; 
inasmuch as the turn of expression hardly appears to warrant 
its application to the disclosure in Gauden’s letter, or, indeed, 
to any direct disclosure from Gauden in any way. Could it be 
from some one expressly sent and deputed by Gauden? We 
merely throw out the question. At any rate, we firmly believe 
Clarendon felt himself under a vow of secrecy. The prudential 
reasons, indeed, adverted to by Dr. W., may have had their 
share of influence; but still we think that it was the manner in 
which he became possessed of the new claim, that mainly kept 
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him silent upon it. We by no means look on him as convinced 
Jor Gauden, far from it; perhaps, if we were to give our real 
opinion, it would be the direct contrary, notwithstanding Mr. 
Todd seems to infer that Clarendon was “ satisfied that it was 
not Charles's. ( Todd’s Letter, p.113.) But the safer judgment 
is that involved in Dr. W.’s wary, but, as he allows, ‘ implied 
concession of a strong probability of Clarendon’s opinion of the 
truth of Gauden’s claim, or at least of his inability to disprove 
it. (Who wrote, &c. p. 166.) 

It is impossible for us to dilate as fully as we could wish on 
the whole of this interesting feature in the work before us. Our 
conclusion, however, we think, is not to be disproved. Claren- 
don was struck dumb by the Gauden story. From this he never 
recovered. His honour moreover was pledged. ‘Thus, being shut 
out from all communication on the subject, he probably enjoyed 
less means of ascertaining the truth than any other individual 
whatever. He went to the grave, as we verily believe, with 
a mind unsettled upon the subject. His thoughts were Ais 
own, and no one else's. Of what weight, let it be asked, is 
silence under such circumstances, in the scale, against the posi- 
tive evidence we have stated? Let our readers decide. 

The manner in which Dr. W. adverts to the testimony of 
Bishop Earle*, who, having translated the Icén into Latin at 
the command of Charles the Second (to whom he had been 
Tutor and Chaplain) said,---‘‘ that he was as certain that Charles 
the First wrote the Icén Basiliké, as that he himself had érans- 
lated itt,” is striking; as the remarks on the opinions of the 
King’s sons are weighty and powerful. 

Thus ends Dr. W.’s view of the external evidence, and 
Mr. ‘Todd's, as far as it appears to us to bear with any force 
on the question; it forming, in our opinion, far the least consi- 
derable part of Mr. 'T.’s publication. Upon this, we think it 
must appear from the foregoing abstract, impartial as we have 
endeavoured to make it, that so far the question proposed 
must be answered for the King. 

With regard to the internal evidence, we should be content 
to express our opinion of its peculiar force in a few words, from 
those of a contemporary reviewer; not to mention that this 
branch of Dr. W.’s enquiry is conducted in a manner by no 
means inferior to the former. The contents of Mr. ‘Todd's 
Letter, however, call on us to extend our remarks here some- 
what farther. In fact, we consider the whole strength of Mr. 
Todd’s argument, such as it is, to consist in this part of his 
work. Mr. IT. has produced some parallel passages trom parts 
of the Icén, and the writings of Gauden. 





* See Who wrote, Kc. pp. 210, 211. 
+ See as above, and also p. 146. 
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Of these, some are remarkable. At the same time, we 
think that very considerable abatement will ensue, from what- 


ever value this kind of evidence may appear to possess, out of 


the two following considerations :---First, that we have very good 


rrounds for believing (See p. 154,) that Gauden was, in point of 


fact, at the pains of taking a copy of the Ic6n long before it 
went to the press, though for what purpose does not appear. 
Secondly, that several of the parallelisms adduced are from 
publications of Gauden, issued either shortly after his copying 
out the Icén on the one hand, or about the time he was preparing 
to bring forward his claim on the other. The first of these 
considerations, we think, materially invalidates ad the paral- 
lelisms, as such; the latter, very many. Waving thrown out 
these general hints, we will give, in as few words as possible, 
our judgment of the particular cases brought forward. 

The value of the first parallelism is destroyed, if our reply to 
Mr. 'I’.’s observation, that ‘‘ the letters G. D. at the bottom of the 
frontispiece, may imply that Gauden designed” it, ( Todd's Letters, 
p- 53) be admitted : viz. first, that the frontispiece itseH! announces 
** Guil. Marshall delineat et sculpsit ;” and next, that William (7. e. 
Gulielmus) Dugard being very commonly supposed to be the 
writer of the verses in the frontispiece, to which the letters 
G. D. are affixed; these may be reasonably looked upon as 
neither more nor less than the Latin initials of Dugard’s name. 
The second parallelism, drawn from the title of the book, 
overthrown, if the evidence, proving the King to have adopted 
it, at the instance of Dr. Jeremy ‘Taylor (see Who Wrote, &c. 
». 137), and in imitation of the Déron Basilieon of his father, 
S not falsified ; for the citation from the “ Loyal Protestation” is 
not alone of weight to sustain this instance. Fourteen of the 
additional parallelisms, viz. the 5th, 7th, 9th, 10th, 15th, 14th, 
loth, 17th, ISth, 22d, 25d, 24th, SOth, and Slst, are, we 
think, deprived, if not wholly, at least mainly, of whatever force 
they may appear abstractedly to possess, by the second of the 
two considerations propounded above. ‘The 6th (partially too 
the 15th), 16th, 25th, 29th, and 54th, we cannot admit to 
make at all for Mr. T.’s argument; unless there is any thing 
remarkable in a Christian King, or a Bishop, both being familiar 
with, and making use of allusions to, the Holy Scriptures. 
The parallelism, respecting ‘‘ Corban” (16th), we consider far 
the weakest of all Mr. T.’s thirty-seven. The 17th, though 
already struck off above, may be a similarity in point of style; 
but as to the sentiment, we agree entirely with Dr. W., that it 
is one next to émpossible (morally, of course, we mean) to be 
put into the mouth of his sovereign, by a person in the very 
act of fictitious/y painting that sovereign’s supposed emotions ; 
and we believe that Mr. T.’s readers would, on this citation 
from the Icén, have been more disposed to concur with 
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Dr. W., had Mr. T. quoted from him only one sentence 
farther. (See Who Wrote, &c. p. 276.) The 33d requires 
a little special remark. It will be observed, that this paral- 
lelism is chiefly historical and argumentative. We do not 
wish to be unfair in reminding our readers, that the writer of 
the “ Religious and Loyal Protestation” is stated by a witness, 
as yet uncontradicted, to have taken a copy of the Icén about 
the same time that he must have written the Protestation; or, 
in inferring from hence, that the view of the two publications 
being so similar, supposing these two books to be from dif- 
ferent hands, it was natural for the ater writer (Gauden) to 
have imitated, under such circumstances, the tone and lan- 
guage of the former (the King); a remark, we will just add, 
alike applicable to adi the citations from the Protestation. 
The /ast of the parallelisms (numbered thirty-seven by mistake) 
is obviously of no avail, if the verses, ‘‘ presumed (by Mr. 'T.) 
to be by Gauden,” were, in fact, by Wilham Dugard. Having 
thus enumerated the cases to which we think fair exception 
may be made; of those which remain (most of which we think 
of little or no weight, even as regards style), we will select two 
that appear to us to have the greatest strength: 

“20. My reputation shall, like ** 20. Laws, which may chase 
the sun, after owls and bats have away those onls, and bats, and 
had their freedom in the night feral birds, that love darkness, and 
and darker times, rise, and re- portend a night wherever they 
cover itself to such a degree of appear.’’— Gauden, Serm. 1641, 
splendour, as those feral birds p. 26. 
shall be grieved to behold, and 
unable to bear.” —Jcon, ch. 15. 

This we consider to be, without exception, the strongest 
case for Mr. T.’s argument. At the same time, we must state 
to our readers one fact; viz. that the sermon of Dr. G., from 
which this extract is made, was preached at the opening of the 
long Parliament; and was read, we may easily believe (for the 
sermon attracted very general notice), by King Charles I.; and 
we will then leave our readers to hold the balance between the 
two following alternatives; viz. whether the King, after the 
reading of this discourse, not long before he came to write 
this particular chapter, adopted (consciously or not, we will 
not say) this strong imagery, connected with events deeply 
impressed upon his mind; or whether the parallel passages in 
both cases were, at the interval of seven or eight years, the 
offspring of one and the same pen---Gauden’s? j 

“ 32. There are but few steps “32. There seems to be but a 
between the prisons and graves of step between the life of our Sove- 
Princes.” —Icon, Mediiations upon reign Lord the King, and some 
Death. violent death.” —Gauden, Reli- 

gious and Loyal  Protesiation, 
Pref. sign. A. 2. 6. 
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Here also we think is a strong similarity of expression; but it 
is obvious, that if our reasoning respecting the contemporaneous- 
ness of the Protestation, and Dr. G.’s taking a copy of the 
Icén, be admitted, this parallelism falls to the ground. 

We have thus endeavoured to weigh in the balance, as 
evenly as we have been able, Mr. ‘T’.’s instances adduced, which, 
we repeat, form, in our judgment, the only part of his publi- 
cation, of any weight. Of those to which we have left any 
share of force, taken by themselves, we say sincerely, Valeant 
quantim valere possunt. But what are they, when placed in 
comparison and contrast with the multifarious and_ striking 
internal evidence on the other side; derived, as it has been 
by Dr. W., from the sayings, the character, and the 
writings, of the King; contrasted too occasionally with those 
of Dr. Gauden? 

A very few words must now be said upon the character 
Dr. Gauden has left behind him, from his own actions and 
declarations, for veracity. ‘This, indeed, is a painful part of 
our task, but it must be done. The previous allusion (p. 132) 
to inconsistencies in the Gauden statement respecting the Icén 
itself will not have been forgotten.---Now for what remains. 
Dr. G. it seems, says of himself, that ‘‘ by he knows not what 
sleight of hand, he was shuffled out of (the) Assembly of Divines 
at Westminster.” (Who Wrote, &c. p. 381.) For Essex, 
where his benefice was when the Assembly met, he could not 
have been chosen; because his name is not amongst the three 
Commissioners for Essex; for Cambridgeshire it is highly impro- 
bable he was chosen, because he had given up his benefice in that 
county, when the Assembly sat; at any rate, he could not have 
been shuffled out, because his removal to Essex would have 
vacated his seat, had he ever had such. Again: Dr. G. says, 
he was thus ‘‘ shuffled out on account of a sermon preached 
at the first sitting of the Parliament,” in which “ his judgment 
was sufficiently declared to be for the ancient and Catholic 
Episcopacy.” Dr. W. says, (Who Wrote, &c. p. 584) of the 
sentiments thus said to have been delivered, “‘ ‘They are not 
in the bond. I can assure your Grace, Episcopacy is no topic 
there.” Mr. T. replies, ‘‘ Another writer (James Nichols, in 
Calvinism and Arminianism compared, p. cxxiv.) cites from this 
sermon, and again says, ‘ In which, without doubt, his judgment 
was then sufficiently declared for the ancient and Catholic 
Episcopacy.”” ‘The question therefore here is, between the 
** without doubt” of Mr. Nichols, and the “ J can assure your 
Grace” of Dr. W. For ourselves, after having consulted the 
sermon, we echo Dr. W.’s words. We can assure our readers, 
Episcopacy is no topic there. Lastly, (which Mr. ‘T. has not 
adverted to), Gauden published a book, called the 2rpareernd- 
reurxov, or, Just Invective against those of the Army, and 
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their Abettors, who murthered King Charles I. ‘ This, he 
tells us, in the title page, was written on the 10th of February, 
immediately after the murder” (Who Wrote, &c. p. 368); but 
not published, he states in the preface, till 1660, and then 
anonymously, under a different title, by Dugard, who had 
kept it in his hands till then. It was afterwards republished, 
with Gauden’s name, under his sanction, in 1662. This work, 
we repeat, is stated by Gauden, to have been written in 1648. 
Dr. W. argues, and, we think, satisfactorily proves, from con- 
trasting it with another publication of Gauden's, ‘‘ barely a 
month before” this alledged date, and, from passages and modes 


of expression in the book itself, that the whole is ‘* redolent of 


the Restoration, and of nothing but the Restoration. The In- 
vective is a subsequent forgery” (Who Wrote, &c. pp. 395, 
399); that is, not written at! the time (Feb. 1649) at which 
Gauden says it was written, but ten or eleven years after. 
Alas! alas! if disbelief in his powers of fabrication is the 
ground on which the truth of his claim is built, does not this 
sandy foundation totter under us? 

After all these considerations, in trying the question between 
the two controversialists in this case, we must give our verdict 
(impartially, we hope,) for Dr. Wordsworth. The Master of 
Trinity, indeed, we believe, writes not for victory, but for truth. 
Both, however, we think, are on és side. 

Still we will not dismiss this article, without once more 
throwing the question open, and proposing to our readers two 
dilemmas, accompanied with their respective inferences. 

First,---either Dr. Gauden wrote the Icén, or he did not. If 
he wrote it, the individuals most about the King’s person during 
his captivity, as well as the witnesses to the Naseby copy, must 
be pronounced false, a chain of coherent testimony must be 
shivered to atoms, and the evidence of three very inconsistent, 
two very interested witnesses, must in the main be received as 
indubitable. If Dr. Gauden did not write it, a departed Bishop 
of our Church is, indeed, convicted of a base and infamous 
falsehood (though upon either hypothesis we cannot see how 
this conclusion is to be evaded), but the King’s honour remains 
unsullied, and the truth of the faithful companions of his person 
and captivity, unshaken. 

Now for the other dilemma.—Either King Charles wrote 
the “‘ Royal Portraiture,” or he did not*. If he did not, what- 





* We feel constrained to dismiss the middle hypothesis of a divided composi- 
tion (between Charles and Gauden) either as given by Dr. W. from Bishop 
Kennett, (Who wrote, &c. p. 147—150,) or in any other shape, for the three 
following reasons. First, Dr. Gauden’s own claim is directly opposed to it ;— 
“ This book and figure was wholly and on/y my invention, making, and design.” 
Secondly, as Dr. W. has observed, so say we; “ there is in (our) judgment a 
total absence of evidence, (for Mr. T.’s parallelisms we cannot allow to amount 
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ever degree of credit may be given to its being the vile fabri- 
cation of Gauden, inasmuch as it appears to us next to impossible 
from the contents, and under the circumstances, of the work, 
to detach the King from all share either in its composition or 
publication, (See Who wrote, §c. p. 341 and p. 134---146,) then, 
upon this hypothesis, we know not at what point to stop 
short of the conclusion that King Charles was not an honest 
man. If, however, on the other hand, we are impelled, by 
the foregoing evidence, to come to the opposite conclusion, 
and to say it is the King’s work; then we have no hesita- 
tion in avowing our unfeigned opinion, that next to the Holy 
Bible and Common Prayer Book in our own tongue, and to 
the word of God alone in any other*, there is no book what- 
ever extant, possessing equal claims with this, on our respect, 
affection, and veneration. ‘The spectacle of a Christian King 
suffering death at the hands of his subjects, under the semblance 
of law, is not common; of one who sufiered for views connected 
with his religion, still less common; and we believe the present 
to be a singular instance in the history of the world of so minute 
and detailed a record of the motives and opinions, for the fruits 
of which a monarch thus suffered. 

Taken in this point of view, therefore, to the whole Christian 
world this book reads a solemn lesson; but to none is that lesson 
of deeper interest, than to those of our own country, be they 
of the governors or the governed. ‘To our governors it suggests 
the awakening considerations, that the eye of temporal power 
should be kept steadily and constantly fixed on the throne of 
the ‘‘ King of Kings, and Lord of Lords;”+as well as on the 
vicegerency of that supreme dominion established within every 
man’s own breast; or, as it is expressed in words far better 
than we can supply, ‘ I see it a bad exchange to wound a man’s 
own conscience, thereby to salve state sores: to calm the storms 
of popular discontents, by stirring up a tempest in a man’s own 
bosomt+.” ‘To those of us amongst the governed, on the other 


to an exception) whether external or internal, of any thing like a conjugation of 
labours, a joint authorship in the performance.” (Who wrote, &c. p. 151.) 
Thirdly, we are strongly inclined to believe this hypothesis has grown mainly 
out of a charitable, but to us not sufficiently warranted, regard for preserving 
the fame of two parties, one of which, we will allow, must fall a sacrifice to the 
arguments established, of undivided composition, and a wish to get over certain 
difficulties, whilst it raises up others, equal to, if not greater than, those it seems 
to clear away. Itis a very happy circumstance in this question, that it is now 
narrowed into an inquiry respecting two claimants; for, as Mr. Todd quotes 
from a biographer in terms of commendation, “a later writer has very acutely 
and justly remarked, ‘ If, &¢c.—the matter would be determined at once, as there 
is no third claimant.’”—Todd’s Letter, p. 80, Note. 

* “ Volumen, quo post Apocalypsin divinius nullum,” is part of the inscription 
on Bishop Earle’s monument in the Chapel of Merton College, Oxford. 

+ Icon Basilike, London Ed. 1824, p. 8. 
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hand, this writing of King Charles (if such it be) invites the 
important considerations,—how much the burden of public 
government may be relieved, by a suitable degree of confidence 
on the part of the governed in the éntegrity of those at the helm, | 
—that it is as possible for a public person to be honest, as it is ” 
for a private one to be indiscreet,---and that in stations of high 


responsibility, even where the judgment may not always be 
complete, there is yet in man a principle, capable, if honestly 
consulted, of sustaining him under the severest reverses of } 


fortune, —ConsciENCE. 


Five Discourses on the Personal Office of Christ; and of the Holy i 
Ghost ; on the Doctrine of the Trinity; on Faith; and on Regene- 
ration: preached in the Parish Church of Berwick-upon-Tweed. By 
the Rev. W. Procter, Jun. A. M. Fellow of Catherine Hall, Cam- | 
bridge, and Lecturer of Berwick. Edinburgh: Constable and Co. 

London: Rivingtons. 1824, 12mo. pp. 197. 





Ir is always to us a subject of peculiar gratification, to witness | 
the noble and munificent institutions of our ancestors in full | 
operation and effect; and their appointments properly filled 
by men of adequate talent and character, dispensing all the 
benefits to the community which they were instituted to diffuse. 
Considerations of this nature have led us to notice the little 
volume whose title we have just given. ‘The author has not 
long been appointed to an important station, that of lecturer 
upon an ancient endowment in the patronage of the Mercers’ 
Company in London, originally left for the purpose of sup- 
plying the want of preaching, in former times seriously felt 
in the northern counties. The first-fruits of his labours in 
this situation, are presented to the public in the volume before 
us, and appear equally creditable to the author, and worthy 
of the station he fills. We do not, at the same time, mean 
to hold them up as of any very preeminent merit, but can 
strongly recommend them to the general reader as very sound 
and plain expositions of some of the leading doctrines of 
Christianity. 

The subjects of the discourses are sufficiently apparent from 
the title. The third discourse deserves particularly to be men- 
tioned as containing a very simple scriptural statement of the 
mystery of the Holy Trinity. ‘The author argues very plainly 
and forcibly from our ignorance of things around us, as to the 
arrogance of pretending to penetrate into the hidden things 
of heaven. 

The sermon on regeneration, we particularly recommend to 
the attention of the reader, as well calculated to meet the fana- 
tical errors on that subject. We extract the following passage, 
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which affords a very good specimen of the author’s general 
style and manner. 


‘* We read also in the New Testament, of babes in Christ, who were 


fed with the pure milk of the word; who, by diligent application of 


the appointed means, grew in grace, and advanced from strength to 
strength, towards the state of perfect men, the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ. 

‘“‘ This description answers exactly to the case of every one who in 
these present days, having been born of the Spirit, continues therein. 
The new birth being the commencement of his spiritual life, does not 
conduct him at once to maturity; but simply removes from him the 


incapacity under which he lay before, of attaining to any measure of 
true Christian faith, and brings him within reach of those means of 


grace, by the due use of which he may go on from strength to strength, 
daily advancing in all virtue and godliness of living; and thus secure 
to himself a happy transition from the kingdom of God on earth, to 
his glorious and eternal kingdom in heaven. But if the spiritual child 
be not fed with the sincere milk of the word, and other spiritual nur- 
ture, the daily bread of the soul, which our Father in heaven freely 
gives to all who duly ask for it, he may sicken, pine and die. In 


short, the spiritual or inner man is subject to similar vicissitudes of 


sickness and health with body, according to the neglect or attention 
that is paid to its proper nourishment and support. 

With respect to the time when the new birth takes place, we have 
shewn, that as our Church declares, it takes place in baptism. If any 
one ask, What connexion there can be between the outward washing 
of the body, and the purifying of the soul from the stain of sin? we 
answer, simply, that which our Lord has seen fit to make, by so 


joining them together, that the one, when duly administered, and re- 


ceived according to his institution, should always be accompanied by 
the other. 

“ That they have been so joined together by Christ, has been 
already shewn in this discourse. It is likewise apparent, from 
that passage in the Epistle to the Romans, where it is written, ‘* We 
are buried with him by baptism unto death; that like as Christ 
was raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we 
also should walk in newness of life.” Surely, my brethren, there must 
have been some connexion in the Apostle’s mind between this new- 
ness of life and the new birth; and it is scarcely possible we can be 
mistaken in considering that connexion to be, that as the natural 
birth is the commencement of the natural life, so the new birth is the 
commencement of newness of life. But it is by baptism we are buried 
unto death, that we may thenceforth walk in newness of life. Bap- 
tism, therefore, is the means by which we are enabled to begin to walk 
in newness of life, that is, by which we obtain the new birth. 

“The same inference may also be drawn from our Lord’s conver- 
sation with the ruler of the Jews, from which, as we have before 
learnt the necessity and the nature of regeneration, so we may also 
learn the time when it takes place. Nicodemus having requested an 
explanation of what our Lord meant, when he so solemnly declared, 
“ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be born again, he 
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cannot see the kingdom of God;” “ Jesus answered, Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee, Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” These latter words being an 
explanation of the former, it follows, that to be born again is to be born 
of water and of the Spirit ; that is, the new birth takes place in bap- 
tism, wherein the water being used according to Christ’s institution, 
is always accompanied by the benign, though unperceived, cleansing 
of the Spirit.” P. 97, 


In the notes we find much controversial matter, in reference 
to the Unitarians of the northern counties. Mr. Procter is 
particularly severe upon one of their teachers at Alnwick, 
whom, (somewhat too forgetful of the affability of modern con- 
troversy) he accuses of “ atrocious falsehoods,” declares his 
book “ unpalatable, heavy, fetid, poisonous,” &ec. &e. 

Krom this he proceeds to some remarks on the questions 


which have been raised respecting the religious opinions of 


Locke and Newton. Dr. Bruce (the Arian minister) has 
written a reply to the Editor of the Monthly Repository on 
this subject. We allude to this topic, because having lately 
devoted some of our pages to communications upon it, we are 
desirous to notice all further information which may present 
itself. In the present instance, with respect to Locke, nothing, 
we believe, is advanced in the very brief notice here given 
which our correspondent B. P. has not adverted to; (see Chris- 
tian Remembrancer No. 83, vol. vii. p. 701, &c.) but in the 
case of Newton, one important testimony is adduced by Mr. 
Procter, which our correspondent has omitted to notice. (See 
Christian Remembrancer, No. 81, vol. vii. p. 566.) We give 
the passage with Mr. P.’s observations upon it: 

“ Dr. Bruce, be it observed, acknowledges himself an Arian, and 
therefore certainly would have been glad to discover that Newton 
was of the same opinion. But he is too honest to draw an unfair 
inference from a detached passage in the writings of that great man ; 
and so he honestly avows, that the quotation referred to does not 
even convey an Arian, much less a Socinian sentiment. 

** Sir Isaac Newton, the least discursive of writers, never deviated 
a single hair’s breadth from the direct line of his argument; and, 
therefore, though he always mentioned Christ with the honour that is 
natural to an orthodox believer, he never had occasion to declare 


explicitly (except in the public congregations of the church) his belief 


in the divinity of our Saviour. The following sentence, in his Obser- 
vations on the Apocalypse of St. John, chap. 3, comes nearer to such 
a declaration than any thing else I have met with in his writings. 
Referring to Rev. ii. 9, he says, ‘ By the ‘ blasphemy of them which 


say that they are Jews, and are not, but are of the synagogue of 


Satan,’ I understand the idolatry of the Nicolaitans, who falsely said 
that they were Christians.’ Now the Nicolaitans, in common with 
the other Gnostic sects, denied the deity of Christ, which was pro- 
bably the chief cause of Newton's opinion respecting them. At least 
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that error alone fully justifies his opinion; for nothing more is re- 
quired to make their system deserve to be considered blasphemy, to 
he called idolatry, and to exclude them from the denomination of 
Christians. Were we therefore to infer, from this passage, that Newton 
considered the denying of the divinity of Christ to be blasphemy, to 
be idolatry, to be an error that renders its maintainers unworthy of 
the name of Christians, I am sure the inference would be far more 
fair and probable, than any that our opponents can draw from any part 
of his writings on the other side of the question.” Notes, p. 123. 

in subsequent parts of the notes, to which we must be con- 
tent to refer the reader, will be found some able discussion on 
the various points in dispute with the Unitarians, pp. 140, 142, 
147: on the use of metaphysical terms, “‘ Person,” &c. p. 163: 
on the intention of creeds to oppose heresies, p. 175: and on 
sacrifice, p. 180. 

That enlightened work called ‘* Not Paul but Jesus,” is 
characterized by Mr. Procter as “ one of the most daring of 
modern blasphemies;” and ‘‘ Jeremy Bentham” described as 
* the cowardly assassin who sxeaks under the name of Gama- 
liel Smith, Esq.” 

With a continuance of such doctrine and exhortation as 
that which these sermons convey, we trust the Berwick Lecture 
will long be supplied, and that thus the important ends for 
which it was instituted may be steadily and efliciently secured. 


ee 


Substance of a Speech, delivered m the House of Lords, on Tuesday, 
May 17, 1825. By Witttam, Lorp Bisnor or Lianparr, on a 
Bill for the Removal of certain Disqualifications of the Roman Ca- 


tholics. 8vo. pp. 32, Rivingtons, 1825. 


Tue storm is indeed gone over our heads---the thunders which 
were heard in the distance, have happily spent their force with- 
out approaching to hurt us. but we must not forget that we 
are only enjoying shelter, and a temporary sunshine, which may 
be as suddenly succeeded by the like tempestuous season to 
that from which we have not long escaped. It is well then to 
look back at the scene which has past ; to observe the measures 
of precaution which were adopted against the impending evil, 
and to learn, from what was done on a former occasion, what it 
is expedient to do in the event of a recurrence of the same 
danger.---Let this consideration be our apology for bringing the 
subject of Roman Catholic disqualifications at this time before 
the notice of our readers, and for recommending them to fortify 
themselves, amidst their present security, with the armour of 
that wisdom which has won for them their present repose.---We 
may be allowed too to indulge ourselves with a glance back at 
some of the circumstances of our former trials. As the sailor, 
who has got his vessel safe into port after a hazardous voyage, 
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is pleased with remembering the risks through which he has 
passed ; as the soldier, who has fought through the battles of a 
long campaign, loves to tell of his toils and enterprize, whilst he 
** shoulders his crutch and shews how fields were won;” so may 
we, as Christian Remembrancers, naturally mingle with our 
other thoughts the recollections of those exertions, by which the 
advocates of Protestantism successfully atchieved the triumph of 
the good old cause, against the insidious attacks of its enemies. 

The speech of the Lord Bishop of Llandaff, delivered at the 
memorable debate of the 17th of May, in the House of Lords, 
occupies no inconsiderable place amongst recollections of this 
nature. As a perspicuous argumentative statement of the 
point at issue between the supporters and the opponents of 
the Catholic question, it has never, we think, been surpassed. 
The case of the exclusion of the Roman Catholics has been 
commonly represented as a case of intolerance; as if specu- 
lative opinions in religion were the ground of their exclusion. 
The speech of the Bishop of Llandaff’ entirely dissipates this 
delusion. It shews that the question turns altogether on their 
acknowledgment of the Pope’s supremacy; an acknowledyment, 
which necessarily implies a divided allegiance, and therefore 
incapacitates them for the enjoyment of all the civil privileges 
of the constitution. When the doctrine of papal supremacy 
has been objected to Roman Catholics, it has been confidently 
replied, that all temporal power is disclaimed as belonging in 
any degree to the Pope, and that the supremacy which they 
assert refers only to spiritual power. Here, then, the Bishop's 
line of argument admirably meets this evasive plea, by proving 
that however distinct spiritual and temporal power may be in 
theory, the two are practically coincident.---To this purport is 
the following passage : 

“* My Lords, of all fallacies, none appears to me more palpable, 
more egregious, than that which regards spiritual authority as altogether 
unconnected with temporal. ‘Theoretically, indeed, they are distinct; but 
practically, in most cases, it is hardly possible to disunite them. Like 
the soul and body, (I am using Bellarmine’s illustration, my Lords, not 
my own);—like the soul and body, though each have special qualities 
and special interests of its own, yet they act one upon the other by 
mutual co-operation, and affect each other by mutual influence. It 
may be easy to say, this is a spiritual right, and that a temporal right; 
this is an exercise of civil power, and that of ecclesiastical :—but when 
you come to apply these to individual cases, they will be found so 
blended together, as to render their separation always difficult, some- 
times impracticable. And this is, in reality, the main foundation of 
that alliance between Church and State, which exists in almost every 
well-constituted government, and which sustains the fabric of the 
British Constitution.” p. 6. 


In prosecution of this statement, Bishop Van Mildert pro- 
ceeds to explain the nature of spiritual power, which, following 
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Bp. Horsley, he divides into the “Power of Order,” or that 
of exercising spiritual functions,---and the ‘* Power of Jurisdic- 
tion,” or that of government of the ecclesiastical body; and 
shews, that while the former belongs to spiritual persons alone, 
the latter cannot properly be exercised by the Church, without 
the concurrence of the authority of the State. ‘This distinction, 
as his Lordship points out, is expressly set forth in the 37th 
Article of our Church, and in Queen Elizabeth's Injunctions ; 
in both of which the right of supreme jurisdiction is reserved to 
the Sovereign over all persons, ecclesiastical as well as civil, to 
the entire exclusion of foreign jurisdiction of any kind. The 
subject therefore, his Lordship urges, who is placed in such a 
predicament as to acknowledge the spiritual jurisdiction of any 
other potentate, does not pay that full allegiance to the Sovereign 
which is required by the tundamental principles of the Constitu- 
tion, and, conse que tly, is not entitled to the same advantages, 
which others enjoy who yield an unrestricted submission to the 
State. ‘T'o shew that the Roman Catholic is so circumstanced, 

his Lordship cites some sentences of Bellarmine, (who professes 
to give a moderate estimate of the papal power), and appeals to 
the present times as affording no indication of any diminution 
of the papal prerogatives. ‘The Bishop strengthens his own 
positions by the well-known sentiments of several distinguished 
prelates and other individuals of our Church, who have re- 
garded the papal supremacy as among the most dangerous 
errors of the Church of Rome; dwelling in particular on the 
confirmation derived from the view taken of the subject by 
Locke and Hoadley, writers held up by the friends of the 
Roman Catholics as “models of liberality of sentiment ;” whilst, 
on the other hand, as appears from the work of Dr. Milner, 
they are regarded with no good will by the Roman Catholics 
themselves. It being so often pressed upon the opponents of 
the Catholic claims, that the religion of Rome is now altered in 
its character, and that the alarms which might reasonably have 
been felt in former days, are now entirely groundless, his Lord- 
ship calls the attention of the House to the characteristic of 
‘* immutability” so tenaciously cherished by the papal Church ; 
and adverting to the reception in that Church of the Catechism 
of the Council of Trent, and the creed of Pope Pius V. as its 
accredited authorities, he thus pursues his remarks: 


“In what respect, then, is Popery changed? It is continually 
assumed by those who advocate the Roman Catholic claims, that their 
peculiar tenets are no longer maintained to the same extent, or in the 
same acceptation as heretofore; but have undergone certain modifica- 
tions and interpretations, which render them comparatively harmless. 
Nay, great efforts have been recently made, both by Romish writers 
and their friends, to shew that their doctrines approximate much more 
towards those of the Church of England than is generally supposed to 
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be the case, and have at length approached so nearly to our own, as to 
present but a shade of difference between them. 

“My Lords, there is nothing new in these attempts. The very 
same efforts were made, long since, by Bossuet, and were successfully 
encountered and overthrown by Archbishop Wake. It has often been 
the policy of the Church of Rome to resort to this expedient, both for 
the purpose of its own vindication, and to facilitate the work of pro- 
selytism among Protestants. A fresh instance of this policy has also 
been brought before us, in the examination of certain Roman Catholic 
Prelates, before the committees of the two houses of Parliament, on the 
state of Ireland. A very favourable opportunity then presented itself 
to them for such a purpose, of which they availed themselves, with no 
inconsiderable skill and ability. Several of the questions put to them, 
appear to have been of that kind which are technically called ‘ leading 
questions ;’ such as almost suggested the answers sought for, and such 
as those who were to furnish the answers might be supposed most 
willing to give. In this way, nothing was easier than to frame a 
plausible representation of several articles of the Romish faith, and to 
give them such a colouring as might readily satisfy those who were 
possessed of no other information on the subject. Half an hour's 
cross-examination might greatly have altered the aspect of such evi- 
dence, and have placed it in a very different light.” p. 22—24. 

The power possessed by the Romish Bishops and Clergy 
over every individual of their flocks, is afterwards adverted 
to. Alluding to the evils arising from the inviolable secrecy 
attached to the rite of auricular confession, particularly where 
treason may happen to be the matter of confession, and the 
ingenious mode adopted by Dr. Doyle in his evidence before 
the Lords’ Committee of reconciling the secrecy so practised 
with the oath of allegiance, the Bishop observes in continuation 
of the subject: 

* This is, indeed, an extraordinary instance of ingenuity in the 
interpretation of an oath; and I might comment on the insecurity to 
the State, in allowing such a restriction of its meaning as must render 
italmost nugatory; since it might totally annul its operation in the very 
case where the danger would be most instant and inevitable. But, 
my Lords, I advert to it chiefly for the purpose of making an obser- 
vation, which has frequently occurred to me, in reflecting on this 
subject. It has often been cast as a reproach upon Roman Catholics, 
that they are not to be bound by the obligations of an oath, be- 
cause they admit of certain mental reservations incompatible with 
its strict and full observance. My Lords, I have always found 
this to be an unworthy and offensive insinuation, unjustly affecting 
the characters of a body of men whom I cannot persuade myself 
to regard as deserving of such an opprobrium. I believe the Roman 
Catholic nobility and gentry to be as incapable of thus tampering 
with an oath, as any of the Protestant nobility and gentry of the 
realm. I believe them to be as incapable of mental reservation; and, 
therefore, in their mode of reconciling the allegiance they swear to the 
Sovereign in temporals, with that which they conscientiously hold to 
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be due to the Pope in spirituals, | have always imagined that they 
satisfied their minds by some such constructive interpretation, as that 
which Dr. Doyle has here distinctly avowed with regard to the secrecy 
of confession. 1 have conceived they might reason thus :—the State 
knows our obligations to the Pope ; it Anows that we owe him obedi- 
ence, implicit obedience, on certain points; it knows that we regard 
this as an obligation paramount to all others; and therefore it cannot 
accuse us of mental or secret reservation, in taking the oath under such 
a restriction. ‘The reservation is not mental, is not insidious, is not de- 
lusive : it is open and avowed ; and if the legislature think fit to accept 
these our conditional protestations and fidelity and submission, there 
can be no misunderstanding on either side. If this, my Lords, be a 
correct notion that I have formed, Dr. Doyle may fairly be considered, 
in this instance, as virtually speaking the general sentiments both of the 
clergy and laity of his communion, on every point of duty relative to 
the State as well as this‘ and the State has only to view the matter in 
this light, and act accordingly.” p., 26—29. 

His Lordship in the sequel hints at some other points of 
objection, but does not dilate on them, hastening to bring his 
observations to a close. But before he concludes his speech, 
he guards himself from any imputation of hostility or unchris- 
tian feeling towards the Roman Catholics themselves. We 
cannot help expressing our admiration of the sentiment con- 
tained in the following words: 

“IT can honour a Papist, who is a Papist indeed; and I can honour 
Dissenters of other denominations, who are Dissenters indeed. But I 
cannot equally honour those who affect an approximation of sentiment 
to ourselves in matters even of essential importance, where there can 
be no real agreement. ‘The best foundation of dnaflected good-will 
between parties thus differing in religion, is, in my opinion, an honest 
and ingenuous avowal of such difference, without compromising our 
own principles, or being intolerant of those of others.” p. 30. 


The last topic pressed by his Lordship on the attention of 
the House, i is the tendency of the measure in debate to produce 
irritation in the public mind, instead of removing dissatisfxction, 
and conciliating the Roman Catholics. 

Very imperfect, however, is the sketch which we have here 
submitted of his Lordship’s luminous speech. We trust at the 
same time we have given a sufficient view of it to invite others 
to a more direct examination of its contents. ‘That it has 
already been circulated to some extent among the public, we 
are happy to find, from a second edition of it having been called 
for. If, at the same time, our voice may contribute in any 
degree to the attentive study of it, among those especially who 
are bound by the vows of their sacred profession to support the 
cause of the Church against aggression from every quarter, we 
shall have fully answered the purpose of this article ; and may, 
perhaps not unjustly, take to ourselves the praise, of having pro- 
moted the design of the venerable author in giving it publication. 


























































































SERMON. 
ON THE FEAR OF DEATH. 


Psat lv. 4—8. 


* My heart is disquieted within me : and the fear of death is fallen upon 
me. Fearfulness and trembling are come upon me : and an horrible 
dread hath overwhelmed me. And I said, O that I had wings like 
a dove: for then would I flee away, and be at rest. Lo, then would I 
get me away far off : and remain in the wilderness. I would make 
haste to escape : because of the stormy wind and tempest.” 


Tat life, and health, and strength, are blessings which we derive 
immediately from God, is a fact to which we readily assent as most 
obviously true ; but, with the usual inconsistency of human nature, we 
do not so readily confess the truth in our conduct, as might be expected 
from its familiarity to our minds. Its proper effect, when carried into 
practice, would be, to make us employ these blessings to the right 
purposes for which they are given; that is, to render them subser- 
vient to that more real life, to that more vigorous health and strength, 
which those, who now live to God, shall hereafter enjoy. But such is 
the unpropitious tendency of corrupt human nature, that the very 
enjoyment of these blessings, without our constant effort to the con- 
trary, tends to destroy that intuitive conviction, which they bring with 


them, of the divine source from which they proceed: the fulness of 


present enjoyment engrosses our chief care and attention, and diverts 
us, consequently, from the consideration of those means, by which we 
shall best lay out the talents committed to us by our heavenly Lord. 

Hence arises the force of that pointed admonition of the wise 
man, which tells us, that it is better to go to the house of mourning, 
than to the house of feasting; better for us, that is, in the way of 
moral reflection and improvement. The sorrows and infirmities of 
our nature serve as schoolmasters to bring us to Christ; they are 
grievous in themselves to be borne, and so far, therefore, they are not 
better for us; but they oblige us to collect all our resources of spiritual 
wisdom, and more securedly to shelter ourselves within the sanctuary of 
the divine help ; and, therefore, are really better for beings such as we 
are, whose strength is not in themselves. 

And yet even these trying dispensations of providence, admirably 
calculated as they are for our discipline in righteousness, very com- 
monly fail in producing that effect for which they are mercifully 
designed. Inconsiderateness is the very bane of human life. God, by 
his wonderful providences, is daily calling upon us to draw near, and 
to learn of him the things which belong to our peace ; but we stop out 
ears against his voice, and will not hearken to his gracious expostula- 
tions and warnings. How often do we go to the honse of mourning, 
and come away again without having been instructed and made better 
by our visit. How often have we been conversant with scenes of 
sickness and death, without laying them seriously to heart, and taking 
heed to conduct ourselves, as men who have but a short time to live, 
and that short time full of misery. Death is seen visiting our friends 
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and neighbours in every various form of suffering; some by the sud- 
den stroke it cuts off, with a very brief intimation, that their earthly 
tabernacle is tottering to decay and ruin, and, having only told the sad 
message, immediately executes its burthen;—others, with no warning 
at all, are surprised, in the fulness of health, by some untoward acci- 
dent, and fearfully come to an end ;—whilst others are slowly wasted 
away by lingering consumptions and other disorders incidental to our 
mortal frame, gradually, day by day, giving up, as it were, some par- 
ticle of life, and divesting themselves, one by one, of the ties which 
bound them to the world:—and amidst the ruins of mortality with 
which we are surrounded, how unconcernedly we stand and look on, 
as if all that is passing were nothing to us! We hear the storm 
gathering over our heads, and all nature disquieted with its fury; we 
see the loveliest, stateliest trees of the forest, torn up by their roots 
and Jaid low; the very earth quakes beneath our feet, and threatens 
to swallow us up quickly, and yet we are not moved; we sleep on and 
take our rest, as if all were secure—as if a thousand could fall beside 
us, and ten thousand at our right hand, and yet no evil could come 
nigh us, nor any plague come nigh our dwelling. How great an in- 
fatuation is this! How false a security is that on which we confi- 
dently repose! To forget and make light of the danger in which we 
are, surely cannot alleviate its horrors—nay, rather must serve to 
aggravate it when it really comes upon us, and add the utmost torments 
of mind to those which assail us from without. When the fear of 
death visits us in all its awful reality, then, from that very inconsi- 
derateness, which we now indulge at the peril of our souls, will 
fearfulness and trembling come upon us, and an horrible dread will 
overwhelm us: then shall we wish from the bottom, of our hearts—and 
with all the agony of deferred repentance—that we had the wings of a 
dove, that we might flee away and be at rest, that we might haste to 
escape, because of the stormy wind and tempest. 

But there are some who will attempt to defend this inconsiderateness 
in so momentous a concern, by arguments of reason. They will urge, 
perhaps, that it is the natural effect of any circumstance, which is of 
constant occurrence, to cease to produce the same sensible and lively 
impression, which, had it happened more rarely, it would necessarily 
produce, without any effort on our part to receive it,—accordingly, 
that the numerous instances of mortality, which meet the eye and the 
ear wherever we turn, fail, from their very repetition, to convey their 
moral instruction to us. But this is a very weak and evasive plea for 
human folly. It is only refusing to be instructed, because instruction 
is constantly sounding in our ears. If our familiar observation of 
death weakened our unreasonable prejudices against it, this is what 
might justly be expected ; and were this all, there would be no ground 
of complaint; for our religion is far from intending that we should 
look with horror and amazement at the event. It desires rather, that 
we should look at it with calmness and satisfaction, and so far, there- 
fore, the familiarity of death to our observation, excellently conspires 
with the views of religion. But the matter of complaint is, that we 
do not actively prepare ourselves to meet an event which is so con- 
stantly soliciting our attention,—that the habitual sight and hearing 
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does not form within us an habitual preparedness to meet it in our own 
persons. The more frequently, therefore, that death presents itself to 
our observation, whilst our mere passive terror in regard to ft is 
abated, the more our active energy to encounter it ourselves should 
increase. We are, as it were, ourselves dying daily, while we daily 
behold the mortality of our brethren around us, and transferring the 
experience of others to our own persons, by the simple effort of wise 
and religious observation. Let not, then, the frequency of the event 
be alledged as any excuse for our want of due improvement from the 
scene of death. It is, on the contrary, the very argument to enforce 
the due consideration of it. Had we never witnessed nor heard of the 
death of any person, we could then only look forward to our death 
with vague apprehension, perhaps with some doubt of its ever occurring ; 
and hardly should we be able to devise the means of encountering it 
well. But the daily and hourly recurring instances of it, which are 
obtruded on our notice, forbid the slightest doubt on the subject ; and 
while we witness these instances, we are undergoing a constant dis- 
cipline against the day of our own visitation. Day certifies unto day, 
and night unto night;—‘* Set thine house in order, for thou shalt die 
and not live.” 

Another argument which some persons bring forward, in order to ex- 
tenuate the guilt of their inconsiderateness, under the constant warnings 
which they receive of their approaching end, is, that it is a needless tor- 
ture to grieve themselves with anticipations of death; that it is enough 
to suffer the burthen of the affliction itself when it is actually present ; 
that thus incessantly to dwell on the dismal subject, is, as it were, to die 
often beforehand, when it is an intolerable grievance to human nature to 
submit to the event when the thought of it cannot be evaded. How irre- 
ligious is such an excuse! How little does it savour of the gospel of Him 
who is the Resurrection and the Life—who went not up to glory before 
he was crucified,—whose whole ministry on earth was a pilgrimage 
through the valley of the shadow of death! Is the thought of death full of 
gloom to us ?—it is because we do not regard it in a religious point of 
view, as our birth into the life everlasting. If we believe the Scrip- 
tures, we know that death is as necessary to our being born into that 
world, where Christ reigns with the Father and the Holy Spirit, as our 
natural birth was to our existence in this present world. ‘* That which 
thou sowest,” says the Apostle, “ is not quickened except it die.” So 
our souls and bodies cannot be glorified hereafter, unless we first put 
off this tabernacle of flesh which connects us with that state of things 
which is appointed for our probation and discipline. Naturally, in- 
deed, it must be confessed, we cannot but dread death; for divine pro- 
vidence, in its wisdom, has made self-preservation one of the strongest 
instincts of our nature. But the religious view of death has also been 
given to us, as a counterpoise to the principle of self-preservation, and 
to enable us to confine it within proper limits—to teach us, while we 
shrink from death as a present evil, to be able to contemplate it also 
with other feelings than those of terror. Instead of dreading death as 
the final termination of all our joys,—as that dreary state into which no 
idea of comfort ever enters,—to look forward to it rather as the com- 
mencement of true bliss, as a release from all the uncertainties, 
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anxieties, and disappointments of this present life, and an entrance on 
the stability and peace of the life everlasting. 

It is impossible, perhaps, altogether to silence the voice of imagina- 
tion, and to reflect quite dispassionately on a subject of such intense in- 
terest. Imagination glances from the social comforts of life to the dreary 
solitude of the tomb, and deepens the shadows which hang over that 
last home of mortality, with the contrast of the bright colours which 
diversify the present scene. We cannot from our hearts “ say to cor- 
ruption,” in the words of Job, “ thou art my father,”—and “ to the worm, 
thou art my mother and my sister;” but, bound by the powerful spell of 
imagination, we recoil with some degree of horror from all the circum- 
stances of the grave. The shroud which is to wrap our cold remains, 
and the coffin which is to inclose them, and hide us for ever from every 
mortal eye, cannot be thought on without an inward repulsiveness and 
aversion. Have we not found, in our regret for some beloved friend, 
who is gone from us never to return, that, though we have felt the 
strong power of religion to sustain us under affliction, and its compe- 
tence to supply the void made in our hearts, yet we have not been 
able to divest ourselves entirely of that human weakness, which clothes 
the state of death with gloomy horrors, and overwhelms us with fear- 
fulness and disquietude at the contemplation of it. Have we not ex- 
perienced a difficulty in divesting ourselves of the idea that the 
beloved object who is withdrawn from our society, has sustained some 
dreadful affliction ; and in preventing the feeling of pity for his state, 
from mingling with our regret, and aggravating the bitterness of our 
sorrow? So prone are we by nature to yield to the impulse of 
imagination, even in contradiction to our judgment, and eager to dwell 
rather on the delusive picture of horrors which it presents, than to 
anticipate with joy the real glories to which death*is the passport and 
introduction. 

Though, however, we may not be altogether able to overcome the 
sensations of gloominess and silent apprehension, with which imagination 
associates the event of our mortal dissolution ; yet it is our duty, not 
to suffer such delusions to prevail over the express direction of God’s 
word, which instructs us to regard this dissolution of the body as a 
preparatory step to its reunion with the soul in a glorified state here- 
after; and, accordingly, to look to it with sentiments of resigned and 
triumphant joy, rather than with those of dejection and alarm. 

But thus to regard death is not the work of a moment—is not the 
effect of a sudden resolution ; —it is the work of time—of many thoughts 
and resolutions matured in the mind, and strengthened by corre- 
sponding actions. If the contemplation of death still disquiets us, 
notwithstanding our Christian views of it, it is a sure proof that we 
have not had death sufficiently in our thoughts. To think on it slightly 
and partially, must inevitably make us disconsolate and miserable ; but 
to meditate on it fully in all its bearings, is the most effectual mode 
of disarming it of its terrors. 

There appears, then, no excuse for the inconsiderate folly of man- 
kind, in regard to the event of death, to be drawn either from the 
commonness of the fact, or from its alledged tendency to throw a 
gloom over the mind. All such excuses, indeed, are but a part of 
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that folly itself which will not learn the things that belong to our 
peace, and argue a depraved ingenuity in the palliation of an error, 
which we do not care to amend. 

Be it our earnest endeavour, then, to counteract this listlessness ; 
this indifference to the actual condition of our nature. Let us fre- 
quently retire within ourselves, and commune with our own hearts on 


the frail and perishable tenure, on which the soul inhabits its house of 


clay,—let us mark the dilapidations of that house, and its signs of 
impending ruin, and so be warned of the necessity of our departure 
from it at no distant period. 

To assist us in such contemplation, I know no readier help, than to 
have recourse to the examples of holy men, who have already passed 
through their conflict with the last enemy, either as known to us by 
our own observation, or as recorded by others for general instruction. 
When the faithful servants of Christ, having fought the good fight of 
faith, humbly trusting in their Redeemer’s merits for the acceptance of 
their imperfect righteousness, have at length closed their warfare and 
consummated their virtues, by a death full of religious resignation and 
hope; death seems in their case so harmless, and I would almost say so 
lovely, that we cannot any longer, with such instances before us, shudder 
at the thought of it. In spite of the instinct of nature and the voice 
of imagination, we feel, while these pictures of triumphant Christianity 
are before our view, as if it were good for us to die, and to depart, 
that we may be with Christ. The promise, in fact, which is made in 
the Scriptures, of peace to the righteous, and of entering into the joy 
of their Lord, ceases to bear the aspect of a mere promise in the con- 
templation of such scenes. The anticipated reward of the godly man, 
appears, in some measure, to begin to be realized, in that holy comfort, 
which, through divine grace, he is permitted to feel, in the consciousness 
of having loved and served his God, however imperfectly, yet with an 
humble and fervent zeal. And we must be dull indeed to the calls of 
Christianity,— we can have no zest for heavenly things,—unless we are 
led by such instances at once to a more rational and pious consideration 
of our owndeath. ‘To present to your notice one such example, let me 
shew you how a Christian ¢an die, from the following words of a very 
highly-gifted minister of our Church, long since gone to his reward, ut- 
tered on his death-bed :—*“ ‘ I have lived,’ said that holy man, ‘ to see 
this world is made up of perturbations, and I have been long preparing 
to leave it, and gathering comfort for the dreadful hour of making my 
account with God, which I now apprehend to be near: and though I 
have by his grace loved him in my youth, and feared him in mine age, 
and laboured to have a conscience void of offence to Him and to all 
men; yet if thou, O Lord! be extreme to mark what I have done 
amiss, who can abide it? And, therefore, where I have failed, Lord, 
shew mercy to me; for I plead not my righteousness, but the forgive- 
ness of my unrighteousness, for His merits, who died to purchase par- 
don for penitent sinners. And since I owe thee a death, Lord, let it 
not be terrible, and then take thine own time. I submit to it; let not 
mine, O Lord, but let thy will be done.’ After which expressions he 
fell into a dangerous slumber; dangerous as to his recovery, but re- 
cover he did, but it was to speak only these few words :—‘ God hath 
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heard my daily petitions, for I am at peace with all men, and he is at 
peace with me; and from that blessed assurance, I feel that inward 
joy, which this world can neither give, nor take from me: my con- 
science beareth me this witness, and this witness makes the thoughts 
of death joyful. I could wish to live to do the Church more service, 
but cannot hope it, for my days are past, as a shadow that returns not.’ 
More he would have spoken, but his spirits failed him; and after a 
short conflict betwixt nature and death, a quiet sigh put a period to 
his last breath, and so he fell asleep.”—-The account speaks for itself. 
We cannot but ardently wish to follow so bright a pattern of Christian 
holiness—we cannot but feel our bosoms thrill with the desire, so to 
die the death of the righteous, and that our last end may be like 
his. 

Thus, when our heart is disquieted within us, and we are tempted 
by the fear of death ;—when fearfulness and trembling come upon us, 
and a horrible dread overwhelms us, and we are ready to say with the 
Psalmist, ‘‘ O that I had wings like a dove, for then would I flee away 
and be at rest; Lo, then would I get me away far off, and remain in 
the wilderness ; I would make haste to escape, because of the stormy 
wind and tempest ;”—we shall find, from having duly thought of death 
in the day of our health and prosperity, our terrors dissipated in its 
actual presence, as the prospect of heaven more fully opens on our view. 
That faith in the Redeemer’s blood, which has,;supported those, who are 
gone before us, through their last agonies, will prove to us alse as the 
wings of a dove, on which we may flee away and be at rest—lifting us 
up from earth, and carrying us away far off to that wilderness of God, 
which no profane footstep has ever tracked—whither having hastened 
our escape, we shall leave behind us the stormy wind and tempest 
which agitate this lower world, and find eternal rest to our souls. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE PRESBYTERIANS IN 
IRELAND, 


(Extracted from the Appendix to Dr. Miller's “ Observations on the 
Doctrines of Christianity,” §c. §c.) 


Ix concluding an article ina late number of our journal, in which we 
gave some account of the recent work of Dr. Miller of Dublin, we re- 
marked that we should take an opportunity of recurring to the subject 
of his Appendix :—this we propose now to do. Its high interest will 
afford a sufficient excuse for our devoting additional space in our 
pages to the consideration of it. It is also of a nature wholly consist- 
ing of a statement of historical facts and of remarks grounded upon 
them; so that our author’s observations are little susceptible of 
abridgment, and leave little to be said by us in the way of comment. 
We therefore content ourselves by offering to our readers, under our 
miscellaneous department, a series of extracts of the most prominent 
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facts, and most interesting remarks, contained in the paper before us ; 
earnestly recommending the whole to the perusal of all who feel. an 
interest in the welfare and unity of the Protestant Church. 

“The Presbyterians of Ireland are fortunately placed in circumstances 
not adverse to forming a connection with the Established Church. 
Though the Presbyterians of England had separated from the Esta- 
blished Church of that country in the year 1566, yet in the settlement 
of the northern province of Ireland, begun in the year 1609, or forty- 
three years after that separation, their Clergy were received into the 
parochial preferments, which they continued to hold until the year 
1657, when they were driven from them by the Lord Lieutenant Henry 
Cromwell, for refusing to swear allegiance to his brother the Protector. 
After the Restoration, the policy of assimilating the Established Church 
of Ireland to that of England prevailed; and as, by a new and more 
comprehensive act of uniformity, the Presbyterian ministers, who had 
in the civil war taken possession of the parochial benefices of England, 
were compelled to retire, so in Ireland it was determined, that the 
ministers ejected by Henry Cromwell should not be reinstated. In 
this country, however, a kinder consideration of their loss was enter- 
tained, and an annual sum of five hundred pounds was allowed for 
their support, which annuity, denominated a regium donum, was, after 
the Revolution, augmented to twelve hundred pounds, and at present, 
for the province of Ulster alone, exceeds fifteen thousand, with an 
indefinite power of increase, as new congregations should be formed. 
Though the Presbyterian ministers of the other provinces had never 
been admitted to the benefices of the establishment, yet, in the reign of 
Anne, they also received an annuity of eight hundred pounds, which 
has since been augmented in the same manner as that of the northern 
ministers. 

“The Presbyterian ministers of Ireland had been thus originally nur- 
tured within the Establishment, long after a decisive separation had 
cecurred in England: from this situation they were driven, not by the 
regular government of the country, but by a temporary usurpation, to 
which they nobly refused to submit; and though it was afterwards 
deemed prudent to maintain their exclusion, for the purpose of assimi- 
lating the ecclesiastical establishment of this country to that of England, 
yet a provision was made for the ejected ministers, which has since 
been largely augmented. If the original provision should appear very 
scanty and insufficient, it should be recollected, that the benefices must 
have been of very inconsiderable value, in a country in which a settle- 
ment had been begun but forty-eight years before, during a third part 
of which time the province of Ulster had been ravaged by rebellion 
and civil war. 

“The political circumstances of the Irish Presbyterians are also such, 
that no impediment can present itself on account of any distinction, for 
in this country the disqualification of the test-act was late imposed, 
and early removed, having been enacted in the year 1703, and repealed 
in the year 1779. No political jealousy therefore can now exist on 
either part, which could at this time disturb the harmony of the two 
classes of Protestants, and oppose a closer and more intimate union. 
Both are equal in the enjoyment of political privileges; both are in 
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their churches protected and supported by the Government; and such 
is the confidence reposed by the State in the good feelings of the Pres- 
byterians of Ireland towards the Establishment, that they have been by 
law permitted to assist in vestries assembled for regulating and assess- 
ing the parochial expenses. 

“‘It seems not easy to conceive a combination of circumstances more 
favourable for considering dispassionately this most interesting ques- 
tion; —what is it, beyond merely traditionary feeling and the influence of 
habit, which now hinders Presbyterians from connecting themselves with 
the Established Church, and forming one united body of Protestants ? 
Even these causes indeed operate at this time very feebly ; for Presby- 
terians, and their very ministers, do not hesitate to educate their sons 
for the ministry of the Establishment; so that really it would seem 
that, in this country, the question requires only to be fairly submitted 


to public discussion. Who can be sincerely attached to the cause of 


true religion, and not consider the question as of vital importance ? 

“ The actual circumstances of the Presbyterian Church of Ireland may 
dispose the more serious and reflecting members of that body, to 
regard the question as more especially interesting to themselves, for 
they may lead them to consider, whether they have any sufficient 
security for the maintenance of a sound faith. 

“The standard of religious opinion in the Church of Scotland, from 
which the Presbyterian Church of Ireland has been derived, is the Con- 
fession framed at Westminster in the year 1745, which in that country, 
as has been stated to the author, is subscribed twice by every minister 
of that Church. This Confession, however, which was framed in all the 
rigour of the Calvinistic doctrines, is not equally respected in the more 
lax constitution of the Presbyterian Church of Ireland, for each congre- 
gation may exercise a power of withholding any public enquiry into 
the religious sentiments of the person whom they invite to be their 
minister. The consequence of this relaxation is, that ministers, believed 
to be Arians, are heard in their synods, professing to have formed their 
opinions for themselves exclusively from the Sacred Scriptures, and 
declaring their dissent from others acknowledged to be orthodox. 

*‘A church so constituted may fairly be described as one without a 
confession of faith, for a conformity to its acknowledged confession is 
enforced only according to the pleasure of each particular congrega- 
tion; and accordingly it may perhaps be truly said, that the religious 
opinions of its congregations, with those of their ministers, vary through 
every gradation of theological opinion, from the Trinitarian Calvinism 
of the Confession of Westminster down to simple Arianism. A large 
proportion, however, it is believed, are sound in their faith, and cherish 
the independency of their ecclesiastical system, for the sake of that 
independency, rather than as a protection for opinions disagreeing 
from the original standard of their church. 

“As the ministers of the Presbyterian Church of Ireland are not 
generally required to subscribe an acknowledged confession of faith, so 
neither do the laity profess their adherence to any of. those forms of 
doctrine, which have been denominated creeds. These were originally 
used in the baptismal service, and were afterwards introduced into the 
general Liturgy of the Church. As the Presbyterians, though they 
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administer baptism to infants, admit no sponsors, they cannot use a 
creed on such occasions, and having no authorized liturgy, they have no 
opportunity of introducing one into the public service of their congre- 
gations. 

‘A church, which neither demands of its ministers a confession of 
their faith, nor admits a creed for declaring the belief of its congrega- 
tions, might be supposed to be destitute of every restraint, which could 
secure the stability of its tenets. External events have, however, very 
curiously provided a principle of restraint, which in some imperfect 
degree supplies the deficiency of internal regulation. 

The early avowal of Arianism in the university of Glasgow, to which 
the candidates for the Presbyterian ministry of Ireland resorted for 
education, was soon extended to this country; and the Presbytery of 
Antrim was on that account, inthe year 1726, separated from the gene- 
ral synod as heretical, though still permitted to retain its concern in 
the distribution of the regium donum, and for that purpose only to send 
its deputies to the meetings of the synod. A reaction on the other 
hand having occurred in the Church of Scotland, a body of seceders 
was in the year 1736 formed in that country, professing to recur to 
the original principles of the church, which they considered as then 
generally abandoned. This separation also was speedily propagated 
into the northern province of Ireland, where accordingly a body of 
Presbyterian Seceders was formed in the year 1740. ‘The synod of 
Ulster was in this manner flanked by two extreme parties of Presby- 
terians, of which the Presbytery of Antrim was avowedly Arian, and the 
Seceders were rigorously Calvinistic : and probably was, by the natural 
action of these extreme parties, retained in an intermediate position, 
which a ¢ghurch so imperfectly constituted, could otherwise have 
scarcely maintained.” * * * * 

** Even, however, with the aid of these exterior agencies, a conscien- 
tious Presbyterian, who reflects on the religious circumstances of his 
church, may reasonably doubt whether he can securely depend on it 
for the religious instruction of himself and his family. Within the 
limits by which it is thus contained, a great variety of religious prin- 
ciples may still be found, and where no confession is prescribed to the 
ministers, no creed recited by the laity, the doctrine of the church 
must fluctuate with the changing current of prevailing opinion. Ina 
church so constituted indeed, every incidental tendency to deterioration 
must be continually strengthened. If a minister be chosen for his 
popular talents, whose concealed opinions are heterodox, he will in his 
ministry so corrupt his congregation, that they will afterwards prefer a 
man, whose opinions are known to be of the same description, having 
no fixed standard either for his principles, or for their own. 

“Tf, to remove this uncertainty, the synod should be induced to 
recur to their ancient Confession of Faith, they would return to that 
which, as has already been exemplified in every instance, has naturally 
tended to pass into that very Arianism or Socinianism, from which, in 


returning to it, they would endeavour to escape. What then would be 


gained by the change? ‘They would have abandoned a system, in 
which very various opinions are held at the same time, for another, the 
natural tendency of which has actually shewn itself to be, to an alter- 
Vill. 
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nate movement between the extremes of Calvinistic Trinitarianism, 
and of Arianism or Socinianism. 

“An established liturgy presents a difficulty in the way of union, 
though one, the importance of which, it is believed, is now much less 
highly estimated than in preceding times. It is doubtless impressive, 
to hear an able minister praying, as if under the influence of a present 
inspiration from heaven; and, if he were really so inspired, all must 
listen to him with awe and interest. But if the ministers of the Pres- 
byterian Church do not receive the assistance of inspiration, many 
must furnish the public prayers in an inadequate, some in an extremely 
defective manner; and as even the ablest must find it expedient to 
premeditate their prayers, no sufficient reason seems to exist, why they 
should not also be prepared for the use of the congregation in a 
printed form. It is certainly possible that a printed form should be 
read with as much devotion, as a premeditated prayer could be 
delivered without book, and the form possesses the inestimable advan- 
tage, that the congregation is enabled to join with the minister in 
supplication, instead of merely listening to the words which he may 
utter, and which he renders as various, and consequently as unexpected, 
as his talents may enable him to do. It probably happens indeed, 
that a congregation becomes so familiar with the manner of its minister, 
that it is enabled often to anticipate the expressions which he shall use 
in prayer. ‘This advantage, however, only substitutes the customary 
supplications of an individual for the authorized forms of a liturgy, 
without any advantage in exciting interest by varied combinations of 
language. Independently of such an advantage, which is in truth but 
an approach to a settled liturgy, the only part of the public service, in 
which a Presbyterian congregation can be said to join the minister, is 
the psalmody, and in this, because it is a printed farm.” 

** Besides the general disadvantage of not being prepared to unite in 
supplications not previously known, others of great importance have 
also arisen from the want of a settled liturgy. One of these is, that 
the prayers form a much smaller part of the public observance of the 
Sabbath, for the talents of the ministers cannot with the expected va- 
riety supply prayers suffietently detailed. ‘The sermon or the lecture, 
delivered by the minister, thus becomes the great business of the con- 
gregation, which is accordingly assembled rather to hear the instruction 
of the preacher, perhaps to be gratified by the display of his ability, 
possibly to gratify themselves by pronouncing a judgment on the per- 
formance, than to have an opportunity of uniting their supplications, 
and of availing themselves of the benefit of that special presence, which 
Christ has in such a case promised to his followers. ‘This is more 
especially observable in the Dutch Church, in which the time of the 
prayers has been reduced to about one-fifth of that of the whole at- 
tendance. Another disadvantage is the discontinuance of the practice 
of reading the Scriptures to the congregation. This practice had been 
only recommended to the Church of Scotland in the directory for 
public worship, not ordained as in that of England, and the consequence 
has been, that it is wholly abandoned,” * * * * 

“Our Saviour has dictated a form of prayer, which, according to 
one Evangelist, was to be actually used by Christians, and according to 
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another, was to be the model of their imitation. We have observed 
the directions of both. We recite the prayer itself in every service, 
and we use other stated prayers, which pious men have composed in 
humble imitation of that unexceptionable form. That these are not 
unacceptable to Presbyterians, appears from this, that they have for 
domestic devotion, a selection of the prayers of our liturgy: and 
Bishop Hacket and Bishop Bull are known to have attracted the admi- 
ration of dissenters to our offices, when they recited them from memory. 

“The Athanasian Creed has indeed been commonly mentioned, as an 
insuperable impediment to forming a union with the Established 
Church, this form of faith being generally regarded, as an attempt to 
dictate imperiously to the consciences of men, prompted by a spirit 
of over weening and excessive refinement on the communications of 
God. 

“Tf, however, the author has been successful in endeavouring to prove, 
that this creed is not a collection of metaphysical refinements, but a 
simple statement of doctrines, as held to have been communicated in 
the sacred writings, and that to this simple statement no damnatory 
clause has really been annexed, the solemn denunciations of the 
creed referring only to the indispensable importance of a true faith in 
Christ; it may be hoped, that this great impediment has at length been 
wholly removed, especially as the doctrines of the creed have been 
specifically adopted in that Confession which was the original standard 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

“There was a time when the dress of the Clergy and some few cere- 
monies presented the great difficulties in the way of a union of Protes- 
tants. Nor was it at that time unreasonable, that these things should 
be regarded with a jealous alienation of mind; for the Established 
Church was, in that early period of the reformed religion, regarded by 
those who affected a more perfect regeneration of religion, as influenced 
by a tendency to return to the doctrines and practices of Rome, of 
which these things were considered as unequivocal indications. As, 
however, no one can now suspect the Established Church of any dis- 
position to relinquish the religion of the Bible for one corrupted by 
the inventions of men, these differences cannot any longer be considered 
as impediments. No Presbyterian can now think, that the surplice of 
the Established Church is more favourable to the religion of Rome, than 
the cloak of Geneva, or that to kneel at the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper betrays any inclination to admit the doctrine of transub- 
Stantiation. 

“If the most efficient principle in maintaining the distinctness of the 
two churches, be the gratification of choosing, by a popular election, the 
ministers employed in conducting the public worship of a congregation, 
and in superintending the spiritual concerns of the individuals who 
compose it, this gratification might remain undisturbed, for it is 
actually experienced in the chapels which are licensed under the Esta- 
blishment.” * * * * 

“If the impediment which obstructs a union of the two churches be 
a preference of a parity of ranks among the clergy, let it be considered, 
whether this preference was not accidental in its origin, and is not 
therefore now maintained only through the influence of habit.” * * * 
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‘‘ When circumstances are thus favourable to religious union, the 
mind is naturally prompted to enquire, why the two churches remain 
distinct, particularly at a time when extraordinary efforts are exerted 
to reanimate the religion of Rome, which, however we may be disposed 
to cherish social harmony, must ever, in a religious view, be considered 
as the common adversary of both. Perhaps no more satisfactory 
reason can be assigned, than that they continue distinct, because they 
have long been separate, and no one has yet thought of enquiring, 
whether the causes of separation had ceased to operate. 

‘A scheme of union has, indeed, been at three different times 
attempted in England without success ; in the conference of Hampton- 
Court after the accession of James I., in the conference at the Savoy 
immediately after the Restoration, and in the plan of comprehension 
discussed after the Revolution. These efforts tailed; but the cireum- 
stances in each case were such, that success was unattainable.” * * * 

“The causes of mutual alienation have long lost their influence, 
especially in Ireland, where every trace of political distinction has 
been effaced during almost the half of acentury. At this time, on the 
contrary, there are even in operation, causes which should dispose the 
minds of both parties, especially those of the Presbyterians, to union. 
Both should be alike influenced by that prevailing principle, the appre- 
hension of the efforts of their common adversaries. The Presbyterians 
should now be sensible of the disadvantages of their existing system, 
under which they are actually divided in regard to the most important 
doctrines, and must in each congregation be ever exposed to the evil 
of uncertainty in regard to the religious principles of their ministers. 
The Clergy of the Established Church can, on the other hand, be in- 
fiuenced by no motive, except a consideration of the interest of religion ; 
for the accession merely of the laity of the Presbyterians would but in- 
crease the labour of their duties, and that of the ministers would open 
to others the participation of their advantages. ‘That church too is 
now much more worthy of the union that in any former period, for a 
spirit of religion has gone forth among its ministers, which has rendered 
them much more generally zealous in the discharge of their sacred 
duties ; and it should be remembered that this revival of religious zeal 
began, as Dr. Buchanan has remarked in the passage already cited, not 
among those who had abandoned forms, but in halls and colleges, 
amidst rational forms and evangelical articles.” 


ON THE REPUTED SOCINIANISM OF LOCKE. 
To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer. 


Sir,—If you think the following letter worthy of insertion, as a short 
and popular refutation of the notion that Mr. Locke was a Socinian, it 
is quite at your service. 

In the catalogue of books in divinity recommended by Bishop 
Watson in the 6th volume of his Theological Tracts, his Lordship 
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has mentioned “ a letter writ in the year 1730, by Dr. Lardner,” and 
takes this opportunity of observing, that Locke was esteemed a So- 
cinian, 

It is not my intention, on the present occasion, to inquire how far 
it was judicious in the learned Prelate to point out with approbation 
to young persons of every denomination, and especially to students of 
the Universities, and the younger Clergy, works professedly written 
in defence of Socinian or Arian tenets: my present object is solely to 
consider, how far Bishop Watson was justified in saying, that Mr. Locke 
was esteemed a Socinian ; and as his Lordship has given no authority 
for the assertion, I mean to appeal to Mr. Locke himself,—an appeal 
that I am well persuaded would have been treated with respect by the 
Bishop himself, were he now living, as no man thought more highly of 
Mr. Locke than he did; no man gave him more credit for sincerity in 
the declaration of his opinions. See Bishop Watson's Miscellaneous 
Tracts, Vol. IU. pp. 350, $55. 

If, then, from the words of Mr. Locke, I can make it appear, by 
fair inference, and by direct confession, that he was a member of the 
Church of England, the consequence will be obvious, that he could 
not have been a Socinian *. 

In his second Letter concerning Toleration, he says, fol. edit. 
London, 1722, p. 275: 

“ T hope I have done you no injury, that I here suppose you of the 
Church of England. If I have, | beg your pardon. It is no offence 
of malice, I assure you. For I suppose no worse of you than I con- 
fess of my self.” 

Again, p. 545, Vindic. of the Reasonableness of Christianity : 

“T shall not much complain of him, since he joins me with no 
worse company than two eminently pious and learned Prelates of our 
Church.” 

These were Bishop Taylor, and the Author of the Naked Truth. 

In the third Letter for Toleration, pp. 372, 375, he says, 

“1 grant that the true religion necessary to salvation is taught and 
professed in the Church of England. I agree with you, that there is 
but one only and true religion; I agree too, that that one only true 
religion is professed and held in the Church of England.” 

In the same Letter, after saying that (pp. 308, 309,) 

** The present Church of England had a greater number, in pro- 
portion, than possibly any other age of the Church ever had, of those 
who, by their pious lives and labours in the ministry, adorn the pro- 
fession ;” 








* We cannot quite agree with our Correspondent as to the validity of his con- 
clusion to that extent to which he would carry it: for the question is, not to 
what communion Locke belonged, but what his opinions were on peculiar points 
of theology. Certainly it will follow, that if Locke was a true and genuine son of 
the Church of England, he could not have been a Socinian; but a man (a layman 
of course we mean) may be Socinian in heart, and yet prefer the communion of 
the Church of England to any other. Perhaps our Correspondent thinks it suffi- 
ciently apparent, from the extracts which he has given, that Locke was a Church- 
of-England man in heart, as well as in profession. We must say, it does not so 
appear to us. His argument, however, may avail collaterally. 
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He quotes Bishop Burnet’s Pastoral Care, and calls him “ a learned 
Prelate of our Church.” 

In the second Vindication of the Reasonableness of Christianity, 
p- 641, he says: 

“ Two orthodox, pious, and very eminent Prelates of our Church, 
whom, when I follow authorities, I shall prefer to Slichtingius and 
Socinus, understand it as I do.” 

Again : 

“Tam not wholly a stranger to the writings of these two orthodox 
Bishops ; but I never read a page in either of those Socinians. The 
never-sufficiently admired and valued Archbishop Tillotson’s words 
are these, &c. &c. He was known to have such clear thoughts, and 
so clear a style, so far from having any thing doubtful or fallacious in 
what he said. The words of the other eminent Prelate, the Bishop 
of Ely, whom our Church is still happy in, are these, &c.” 

Again, page 602: 

**T would crave leave to tell him, that this (the Apostles’ Creed) 
is the faith | was baptized into, no one tittle whereof I have renounced 
that I know.” 

And above : 

** If the omissions which he so much blames in my book make me 
a Socinian, I see not how the Church of England will escape that cen- 
sure. 

And p. 598: 

** Does the Church of England admit people into the Church of 
Christ at haphazard? I desire you to turn to the baptism of those of 
riper years in our Liturgy. However you think fit to treat me, yet 
methinks you should not let yourself loose so freely against our first 
Reformers and the Fathers of our Church, ever since, &c.” 

In p. 299 of the third Letter concerning Toleration, he calls our 
Church “ the best constituted national Church in the world.” 

Whoever candidly considers these quotations, and at the same time 
observes that a large portion of the ‘“ Two Vindications” is occupied 
in proving that the charge of Socinianism against him is unfounded, will 
net only join with me in wondering on what grounds Bishop Watson 
could have asserted that Locke was esteemed a Socinian; but he will 
also, if he be a member of the Church of England, rejoice with me, 
that we can claim so acute a reasoner for a friend and a brother. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, your obedient Servant, 


SABRINUS. 
a 
ON THE MISSION OF BISHOP LUSCOMBE. 
To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer. 
Sir,—Your number for this month I have just received and read, and 
I feel very much concern for a review in it, of Mr. Hook’s Consecration 


Sermon, the author of which review being evidently a man that is 
Establishment mad, and very probably a Presbyterian in disguise, who 
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either has not read, or does not understand, the sermon which he extols, 
and which completely establishes a doctrine, for the very reverse of 
which he most ignorantly contends. 

In your most orthodox journal, and in other journals similarly well 
principled, the public have eternally served up to them, usque ad nauseam, 
answers to, and attacks upon, the corrupt, superstitious, and idolatrous 
Church of Rome. The poor Scottish Bishops too, it seems, must also 
come in for their share of your condemnation, for presuming to send a 
missionary Bishop to a country already regularly portioned out in 
dioceses among the Prelates of that same corrupt, superstitious, idola- 
trous church. 

Now I read and learn, “ that dioceses were but limits of convenience 
for the preservation of order; but that the faith was a more universal 
thing, and that when it was in danger, the whole world was but one 
diocese, and the whole church but one flock; and that every bishop 
thought himself obliged to feed his Master’s sheep, according to his 
power, in whatever part of the world they were scattered. In things 
that did not pertain to faith, bishops were not to meddle with other 
men’s dioceses ; but when the faith, or welfare of the church, lay at 
stake, then, by this rule of their being but one episcopate, every other 
bishopric was as much their diocese as their own; and no human laws 
or canons could tie up their hands from performing such acts of their 
episcopal office in any part of the world, as they thought necessary for 
the preservation of true religion.” 

But the hands of the Scottish Bishops arc not tied up, like the 
hands of your Bishops, by human laws «nd acts of Parliament, and 
therefore they did feel themselves hound in conscience, and in strict 
conformity with primitive practice, of which your sapient reviewer 
evinces such profound. knowledge, to interfere in sending a Bishop for 
the purpose of retaining in the orthodox faith members of the Reformed 
Catholic Church residing abroad, whether natives of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, or America. 

Did your reviewer ever read that St. Athanasius ordained and sent 
Frumentus, a Bishop, to India, although that country was undoubtedly 
previously regularly portioned out, as the whole Roman empire at one 
time was, among the established ministers of Heathenism; or that the 
Patriarchs of Constantinople, in similar circumstances, were in the 
practice of sending missionaries to Scythia? Did he ever hear of a 
Catholic, and of an Arian, or other heretical Bishop, occupying the same 
diocese, at the same time, although the latter could plead prior occu- 
pancy, or an equally valid episcopacy? Scotland too, perhaps he may 
know, has its established religion, and all its parishes are regularly 
portioned out among the established ministers; so that, according to the 
logic of your reviewer, the Bishops and Clergy of the Episcopal Church 
must be schismatics of the most unreasonable—the most indefensible— 
description; more especially since the invention of steam vessels ; as 
the whole episcopalian youth may be packed off, every third year, in 
ship-loads, to be confirmed at Durham, or York, at Carlisle, or Chester. 

Bishop Luscombe is fixed permanently, unless he shall be driven away 
by persecution, which is not very likely; or, which is still more unlikely, 
unless your most convincing reviewer shall succeed in preaching back 
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to their own countries all the British, and other Protestant, Episcopalians 
from France, Italy, &c. &c. 

In reference to intrusions, the poor Scottish Episcopal Church would 
he infinitely obliged and equally grateful to your reviewer, if he would 
prevent coming here, or persuade back to your country, all your 
Methodists, and unprincipled profligate adventurers, by whom this still 
persecuted church is so sadly oppressed and may be ultimately over- 
powered. 

Scotland, Sir, to you and to us is not equally neutral ground, like 
France, and other countries on the Continent, which may be occupied 
by any stranger whom the governments of those countries may be 
ple ased to permit. 

Till now I never understood that ald Protestant Episcopalians resident 
abroad, are the exclusive property of the Church of England. 

As your compliments are extremely qualified, and bestowed with an 
equally sparing hand, Bishop Luscombe ought to estimate, proportionally 
highly, those which are extended personal/y to himself. Still his mission 
meets with no quarter: in youf review fearful alarms are entertained, 
lest his epis¢opate should suffer by a defect of external parade and 
splendor; whereas the Etoile, your reviewer's friend, is as full of indig- 
nation and wrath at its being accompanied with too much!!! 

With your leave, our Embassador’s countenance proves the Bishop's 
errand to be neither, in an ecclesiastical view, good, bad, nor indif- 
ferent. 

I repeat my regret that you should have admitted into your pages 


so injudicious, and, | beg leave to add, so illiberal a review ; some of 


the arguments and observations contained in which were actually 
uttered to myself, upwards of a month ago, in the streets of Edinburgh, 
from whence, in all probability, your article has igsued. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


A SCOTTISH EPISCOPALIAN. 
St. Andren’s, 16th December, 1825. 


he 
ON THE VISITATION OF A PENITENT CRIMINAL. 
To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer. 


Sir,—It would be satisfactory to myself, and to several Clergymen 
with whom I have communicated, if you would give us some opinions 
that may influence us, with regard to the hopes we es justly hold 
out to a condemned criminal, as to a future state of happiness. We 
will suppose him to have committed murder; and, after sentence 
is passed upon him—for, from fear of convicting himself, it will 
seliom be sooner—that, during the forty-eight hours previous to 
his execution, he has shewn himself completely penitent ; and further, 
that he has adopted the truest faith. It is possible, without any fault 
of his own, that he may never have been baptized,—and that, apply- 
ing for the administration of it, the sacrament of baptism, upon the 
stipulated conditions, cannot be denied to him. ‘The doctrine of our 
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Church, upon scriptural grounds, is, that he is then free from sin, 
and is in a state of primary justification; that, having no time for 
action, this final justification cannot, therefore, depend, as in all other 
cases, upon subsequent conduct. 

As to all those assurances of immediate bliss in the bosom of Jesus, 
which enthusiasts inculcate, I cannot for a moment admit of them, 
and consider them as fraught with extreme mischief. But even sup- 
posing the criminal was truly penitent, and full of faith; yet, for 
myself, I confess, I could not send him out of this world with any 
positive certainty of God’s acceptance and forgiveness; 1 could not 
lead him to indulge more than an humble hope of mercy ;—leaving 
that, of course, to depend upon the sincerity of his repentance and 
faith, of which I could not pretend to judge, and which must rest 
between his God and himself. But, upon the principle of justifica- 
tion by faith alone,—the true principle, if properly understood and 
sincerely exhibited,—upon such principle, can any sober-minded Clergy- 
man consider a murderer absolved trom guilt, and sure of pardon 
and peace in the world to come ? 

Iam, Sir, Your faithful servant, 


A CLERGYMAN, 


The case of a penitent criminal is undoubtedly one of great diffi- 
culty in the course of clerical visitation. On the one hand, it must be 
scrupulously guarded on the part of the minister of religion, lest he 
too closely approximate the sinner and the saint, by too high an esti- 
mate of the penitent’s zeal:—and on the other, lest by a backwardness‘ 
to admit the reality of a sinner’s repentance, he should throw a stum- 
bling-block in the way of a weak brother. It demands, accordingly, 
the exercise of a sound discretion, rightly to attemper the word of 
consolation. If, as our correspondent observes, the criminal ‘ has 
shewn himself completely penitent,” and has also “‘ adopted the truest 
faith,” there can be no doubt that he may humbly look for God’s 
mercy in Jesus Christ. But how is the spiritual adviser to be sure 
that the repentance of the criminal is perfect, and his faith real? He 
can only judge from professions and appearances ; for God alone can 
say, “ Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.” And from 
the necessity of thus forming a judgment respecting the criminal, it 
follows,—first, that a minister must refuse him none of the ordinances 
of religion, since the profession of the requisite qualifications for re- 
ceiving them is the utmost that man can require ;—and, secondly, that 
he must not treat the criminal, as if he knew all that passes between 
God and the conscience. If, therefore, the criminal, being hitherto un- 
baptized, desires baptism, let him, by all means, on professing faith and 
repentance, be baptized; but let him not be encouraged to confide that 
his pardon is sealed in heaven, and his happiness secure ; for this is to 
say more than can possibly be concluded from outward observation. 
Let the minister of religion, believing, as in charity he is bound to do, 
that the penitent is sincere, encourage him to hope for the divine mercy, 
especially promised to all who are admitted by baptism into the Chris- 
tian covenant ;—for “he that believeth and is baptized shall be saved,” 
says our Lord;—and it is an high privilege to him to be intitled to 
cherish this hope :—but let him not so entertain this hope as to cast 
away fear. ‘If the righteous,” let him also be reminded, “ scarcely be 
VOL. VIII, NO, Ill. Z 
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saved, where shall the ungodly and the sinner appear?” The male- 
factor, to vhom it was announced by our Lerd, that he should be 
with Him in Paradise, was tried as to his faith in a way which no other 
dying sinner can be. He repented and believed in-Jesus in the darkest 
hour of the Saviour’s humiliation, when those, who had before been his 
faithful disciples, forsook Him and fled. It furnishes therefore no analogy 
to ordinary cases of deferred repentance. It shows thus much, that 
the greatest sinner may be forgiven, although his repentance has been 
postponed to the last moment; but it is no evidence that he will be 
forgiven. 

But our correspondent inquires, whether, upon the principle of jus- 
tification by faith alone, a Clergyman could consider a criminal thus 
baptized, ‘* absolved from guilt, and sure of pardon and peace in the 
world to come.”—In asking this question, it appears to us, he does 
not sufficiently consider the difference between the baptism of infants 
and that of adults. ‘ It is certain,” says our Church, ‘ by God’s 
word, that children which are baptized, dying before they commit 
actual sin, are undoubtedly saved.” The guilt of original sin is 
all that adheres to infants, and this is washed away in the laver of 
regeneration, through the grace bestowed on them as fit receivers of 
the Sacrament. But, in the case of adults, whose lives have been pol- 
luted with actual sins,—how can we know the fitness of the soul to 
receive the divine grace? Certainly the Sacrament of Baptism, no 
less than that of the Lord's Supper, has an inward and spiritual grace 
annexed to it; and wherever it meets with a fit subject, there that grace, 
which belongs to it by divine appointment, must accompany the recep- 
tion of it. To pronounce, however, positively, that an adult receiver 
of it is in a state of justification, is the same thing as to pronounce 
that his faith and repentance (the indispensable requisites on his part) 
are real; and this, as we have already observed, is not the prerogative 
of human judgment. 

In the primitive church, we hear of persons who deferred their 
baptism until their death-bed, with the view of thus gaining impunity 
for their past sins. Can we, for a moment, suppose such baptisms 
effectual to the saving of the soul, when the real design of the ordi- 
nance,—the dedication of the whole life to God,—was so grossly 
perverted? 

Neither yet, because a person is not immediately justified on reeeiving 
baptism, may we conclude that his baptism is null and void; for, man’s 
perverseness cannot disannul the covenant on God’s part, annexing the 
grace of the new birth to that sacrament; which, therefore, being once 
duly celebrated, must be valid, so far as a particular divine promise is 
implicated in it. If the want of the proper inward acts in the recipient 
frustrates the simultaneous operation of that grace on himself, a subse- 
quent repentance may repair that deficiency, and he will then find, to 
his soul's health, that the promise once made, God, “ for his part, will 
most surely keep and perform.” 

As to what our correspondent observes, respecting the “ final jus- 
tification” of the criminal not being dependent “ upon subsequent con- 
duct,” we would only remark, that the absence in this case of that 
criterion of a sound faith which the conduct affords, ought, instead 
of making us positive in a favourable judgment of the penitent, to 
make us scrupulously fearful, lest we decide too rashly. 
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Clerical Societies. 


CLERICAL SOCIETIES. 


To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer. 


Sir,—The information on the subject of “ clerical societies,” contained 
in your miscellany, dated March, 1825, p. 175, and in that of October of 
the same year, p. 649, and three following, has been read here with great 
interest. The present communication is offered on the principle which, 
itis presumed, led to the publication of the articles to which reference 
is now made. 

The advantages likely to arise from clerical associations, were dis- 
cussed at this place in August, #814; and in January, 1816, a club was 
formed, to meet six times in the year. The general object of these 
meetings is expressed in the following memorandum: “ ‘To promote a 
friendly intercourse with each other as neighbouring clergy; and to 
hold conversation on subjects which relate to clerical duties, or to 
parochial affairs in which as clergymen we may find ourselves concerned.” 

At a meeting of this club, on the 15th of February, 1816, it was 
resolved, that this association ‘‘ shall bear the name of The Rubric 
Club.” The number of members was at first limited to twelve; but 
in 1821, it was extended to sixteen. The time of meeting is after 
dinner; three o'clock. 

In 1822, a plan of a book club, greatly similar to that at Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch, was introduced ; the subscription, fifteen shillings a year; and 
at the same time, a Rubric fund was added, to which each member of the 
Rubric Club is obliged to subscribe seven shillings a year This fund 
is a stock at the disposal of the club as circumstances may require. 

The appellation of this society was assumed in reference to the 
importance of clerical rules, and to the value of our most excellent 
liturgy and church order. Although the passage quoted in your. note, 
pages 649 and 650, from Burnet’s “ Pastoral Care,” was not adverted 
to at the formation of this club, the sentiment of Bishop Burnet was 
acted upon in the fixing of its rules, which provide that an exact 
sobriety be observed. Our refreshment on meeting extends no further 
than that of a mere tea-party. 

The Editor of the Christian Remembrancer needs no information we 
can give, concerning the responsibility of the parochial clergy, or the 
importance of the station they occupy; nor concerning the extensive 
benefits likely to result from a judicious regard to unity of design, 
uniformity of conduct, and to measures tending to inspire mutual con- 
fidence in the members of such a body. If an apology be required for 
advocating clerical associations, it will be found in the combination of the 
foes of our church establishment. It is net sufficient for a parish priest 
to possess rectitude of principle and goodness of intention,—that he be 
learned, devout, sound, zealous,—he wants the armour and the address 
of a warrior in active service, and all the encouragement from his 
brethren which an extensive and familiar intercourse alone ean inspire. 
On entering the service especially, and at other times, he frequently 
meets with obstructions and annoyances; the friendly advice of his 
more experienced brethren will, on such occasions, be the ‘ ointment 
and perfume” which “ rejoice the heart” of the individual, while the 
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common good is thus promoted. No order in society is better qualified 
to taste the “‘ sweelness” of “ hearty counsel.” 

The subject is copious, but I will enlarge no further than to suggest 
what is supposed to be an important inquiry: viz. How far a friendly 
communication occasionally held between clerical societies in different 
parts, might be supposed to extend the benefits of such societies.— 

I am, Sir, 


Your obedient Servant, 


HAMMOND ROBERSON. 


Healds Hall, near Leeds, 8th Feb. 1826. 








MONTHLY REGISTER. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
STORRINGTON DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 


Patron.—The Right Reverend the Bishop 
of Chichester. 

President.—The Venerable the Archdea- 
con of Chichester. 

Vice-Presid.nts.—R. Aldridge, Esq.; E. 
Barker, Esy.; E. Bligh, Esq.; J. Broad- 
wood, Esq.; SirC. M. Burrell, Bart. M. P. 
W. Burrell, Esq. M.P.; Major Chichester; 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of Dur- 
ham; J.T. Daubuz, Esq.; J. Eversfield, 
Esq.; C. Goring, Esq.; R. H. Hurst, 
Esq.; Lieut. Gen. Sir R. Jones, K.C.B. ; 
J. M. Lloyd, Esq. M. P.; G. Lyall, Esq. ; 
T. Sanctuary, Esq.; Major Sandham ; 
Sir T. Shelley, Bart.; W. Smith, Esq. ; 
H. Tredcroft, Esq.; J. Trower, Esq. ; 
J. Wakefield, Esq.; R. W. Walker, Esq. 

Treasurer.— The Rev. W. Woodward, 
West Grinstead. 

Secretaries. — The Rev. H. J. Rose, Iler- 
sham; the Rev. J. Penfold, Steyning ; 
the Rev. J. Austin, Pulborough ; the 
Rev. W. Davison, Worthing. 


REPORT. 

Since its last Report, the Committee 
has obtained several new Subscribers, 
and has been honoured by an acces- 
sion of Vice-Presidents. 

During the past year, it has distri- 
buted above Six Hundred Bibles and 
Testaments, and above One Thousand 
Prayer Books. 

To the Coast Blockade Stations 
at Worthing and Lancing, it has 
made a grant of books (including 
Bibles, Prayer-Books, Doctrinal, De- 
votional, and Practical Treatises, 


Voyages, History, and Biography) 
for the use of the seamen employed 
in that service:—the Parent Society 


has made a liberal grant for the like 
purpose :—and this attention to the 
comfort and spiritual improvement of 
these persons, (who have few oppor- 
tunities of attending public worship, 
or of receiving religious instruction, 
except from the pious care of their 
officers,) has been most gratefully 
acknowledged. 

To the prisoners in Horsham Gaol, 
and to the inmates of the workhouse 
at Preston, the customary gratuitous 
supply of boeks has been afford- 
ed. 

Several schools have also partaken 
of the bounty of the Committee ; and 
it is a source of unfeigned joy to ob- 
serve that some new National Schools 
have been established, and that others 
are now forming; and it is hoped that, 
in a short time, one or more will be 
found in every town and populous 
parish within the district. 

To these institutions the Committee 
proves of great benefit, affording them, 
in all cases, the utmost facility in the 
obtaining of books, and at very re- 
duced prices. 

sut it is important to notice, that 
to the poor generally, and without dis- 
tinction, the supplies of the Committee 
are freely opened, and at so low a 
rate, as to be within the purchase of 
every one. Bibles are sold to them at 
Two Shillings each, New Testaments 
at Ninepence, and Prayer Books at 
Sixpence ; and in some parishes, as a 
furtheraccommodation, a plan has been 
successfully adopted of receiving even 
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these sums by small weekly instalments ; 
so that two weekly payments of Three- 
pence will purchase a Prayer-Book, 
three a New Testament, and eight a 
Bible. 

Ten years have now elapsed since 
the establishment of the Committee; 
and its members cannot look back on 
its formation and progress and con- 
tinued support without sincere satis- 
faction and devout thankfulness. 

The Committee is authorised to state 
that this labour has not been in vain,— 
and trusts that a blessing has attended 
it in many unreported instances. How 
often the careless and wandering sin- 
ner may have been brought back from 
the paths of misery and perdition,— 
or how often the sinking and despond- 
ing penitent may have been supported 
and comforted in the road to heaven,— 
can be known only to Him, who alone 
can cause human exertions to prosper, 
and to whom the Committee ascribes 
all the praise of success. 

It is the intention of the Committee 
to hold an Annual Meeting at Horsham 
and Worthing, alternately, on the first 
Tuesday after Midsummer:—and by 
permission of the respective Ministers, 
to attend Public Worship, and have a 
Sermon preached on the occasion. 


to 


Balance in hand at last Audit {47 5 
Subscriptions and Donations 
Aa 93 17 6 
Cash received for Books sold 
at the Reduced Price of the 


Expenditure tee - £250 14 43 
Balance in the hands of the 
SG 6 4. 05 we dM 46 8 6 





£297 2 10! 





Bibles, Testaments, Prayer Books, 
Books and Tracts, distributed by the 
Committee between Michaelmas 1824 
and Michaelmas 1825. 


cc ee 342 
Testaments ..-2.2.2.22+. 278 
Prayer Books . 1... +222 1057 


Other Books and Tracts... . 3103 


Total... . 4780 
Bibles, Testaments, Prayer Books, 
&c., distributed by the Committee, 
since its establishment in 1815. 


Bibles. 2 ic ccc ec ees 2038 
Testaments... +e ee oe 2554 
Prayer Books. ...+..+- 7962 


Other Books and Tracts . . . 38885 


OE a5. hea 51239 

The number of Schools within the 
district, 57; the number of children 
educated in these Schools, 1947. 

In addition to the above, the Com- 
mittee has sold several sets of the 
Parochial Lending Library, and of the 
Society's Famity Lisi. The latter 
may be had in numbers at 6d. each ; 
and for all poor persons the Committee 
undertakes to pay the expense of 
binding it. 26,000 copies of the 


ee eee eee 156 0 2 ‘ 2 : 
X Family Bible have been sold by the 
£297 2 104 publishers, and a new edition is now 
— inthe press. 
eR 


BOMBAY DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 


REPORT. 


Morives of economy have induced 
this Committee to suspend for the 
last three years the putting forth any 
printed statement of their proceedings. 
The report, therefore, which has 
recently been received, exhibits the 
details of that whole period, and is to 
the following effect :— 

I. The Distribution of Books and 
Tracts. 

In the distribution of books, every 
Committee must have two things to 


attend to;—first, to ascertain what 
parts of the Society’s publications are 
most likely to be serviceable within 
their limits, in order that a proper 
supply of such as are most likely to 
be in demand may be generally relied 
on; and secondly, to consider the 
most efficacious method of making 
these supplies available for tl.e public 
benefit. The experience of a few 
years has now, perhaps, given suffi- 
cient insight into the wants, in this 
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respect, of this country. While occa- 
sional demand is made by subscribing 
members or other individuals for the 
Society's publications for their own 
use over a wide range of the catalogue, 
the great stream of the issues of the 
Indian Committees, in the present 
state of Christian population, must 
be into the schools, the barracks, and 
the hospitals of the military, and 
occasionally among the seamen of 
the Honourable Company’s ships and 
other vessels frequenting the Indian 
ports; and it is upon the ground of 
their usefulness in thus supplying 
religious books that they chiefly rest 
their claim to public support. With- 
out the stores of the District Com- 
mittee, it is noteasy to see how the 
books of elementary instruction, abso- 
lutely necessary for them to go on 
with, could be procured for schools in 
this country; and without their aid, 
although other institutions might afford 
the means of providing bibles, every 
congregation assembled for public 
worship, according to the ritual of the 
Church of England, would labour 
under great deficiency of the means 
of following the Liturgy, and conse- 
quently be deprived of the best help 
to edification as well as to devotion, 
which an uninspired production can 
afford. But it is not to supplying the 
book of Common Prayer for the use 
of soldiers and others in the Church, 
or for private devotion, that the useful- 
ness of a branch of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge is 
confined. The number of those in 
England, in the inferior ranks of life, 
who have been taught to read, has 
increased so rapidly of late years, that 
there are few who come to this coun- 
try in the capacity of soldiers, who 
have not the ability to profit by the 
perusal, to a greater extent, of the 
works of devotion or religious and 
moral instruction which the Society 
distributes. Here then profligacy 
from utter ignorance is hardly to be 
met with; but if the better classes, 
who have contributed so effectually to 
the spread of education, do not every 
where, by offering some variety of 
reading of a beneficial tendency, en- 
deavour to take full advantage of this 
change in a moral and religious view, 


they will be throwing away a great 
deal of what has been gained for the 
individual and for society, and con- 
verting, in a great measure, solely to a 
civil benefit that which presents the 
means of serving also in an equal 
degree the higher cause of virtue and 
religion. For these reasons, it seems 
to be now more especially necessary 
to offer, both in the barrack and in 
the hospital, such works of useful in- 
struction, and such helps to serious 
and devout reflection, as appear most 
likely to engage the attention and im- 
prove the character of the soldier. 

These objects the Bombay District 
Committee have constantly had in 
view, and the means which they make 
use of are such as the circumstances 
of the country obviously point out. It 
is to the clergy that the Committee 
must look for the best information 
respecting the wants of each particular 
station, and it is through them that 
their issues must reach the hands of 
the individuals who require them.— 
On their part, again, the clergy con- 
tinue to acknowledge with gratitude 
how much they are indebted in the 
course of their duty to the liberal 
supplies of the District Committee, 
which enable them to minister to the 
spiritual necessities of their poorer 
fellow-countrymen far more effectually 
than they could otherwise have hoped 
to do; and to every member of the 
Church, but above all to her clergy, 
it must be cheering and delightful 
to be followed in a foreign and a 
heathen country by the streams of her 
benevolence and piety. It is the wish 
of the Committee that at every station 
where a chaplain is resident, beyond 
the boundaries of the Presidency, 
each should be constantly provided 
with an adequate supply of such of 
the Society’s publications for the 
school, for the soldiers, or for other 
residents at the place, as are likely to 
be required. 

Having made these preliminary ob- 
servations on the nature of the occa- 
sion for the exertions of the District 
Committee, and on their mode of 
proceeding, the next thing to lay 
before the public is an aecount of the 
issues made by them during the last 
three years, which is as follows :— 
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1822. 1823. 1824. 
Bibles.cccccee 300 .. 185 .. 132 
Family Bibles... 9 .. 19 .. 30 
Arabic Bibles.. .<«< — oe 20 
Testaments.... 235 .. 149 .. 140 





Psalters eeccee 214 .n 87 ee 248 
Common Prayer 
books cceoee 374 12 334 .. 272 
Other books and 
tracts 0200004140 .. 4958 .. 7719 
Tracts in the na- 
tive languages 1157 .. 1185 .. 4301 
6430 6317 12862 





Making a grand total of 59,550 
copies of the Scriptures, Liturgy, and 
other books and tracts dispersed since 
the formation of the Committee in 
1816. 

In the course of the present year 
an arrangement has been made with 
Government, by which in future only 
one half of the sum formerly allowed 
for the purchase of bibles and prayer 
books for the use of the hospitals 
and the marine will be appropriated 
to that purpose, and the other half 
will be expended under the direction 
of the Archdeacon in the purchase of 
books for the more advanced classes 
of regimental schools. With respect 
to the disposal of bibles by purchase 
to individual soldiers and _ others, 
which is the mode of dispersing the 
Holy Scriptures which the Committee 
are most anxious to encourage, they 
have the satisfaction of saying that it 
is decidedly on the increase. 

An increase of nearly one half in 
the distribution of bound books has 
taken place within the period, taken 
chiefly from the supplemental cata- 
logue. One principal remark to be 
made upon this increase is, that it is 
in a great measure the result of more 
extensive usefulness in the Committee 
to the public in general by the sale of 
religious and moral books, and that 
it indicates a greater proportion of 
issues in that way to the gratuitous 
distribution of small tracts. The 
formation also of the Government 
military lending libraries, and the 
distribution of prizes at the annual 
examination of military schools, have 
in a considerable degree affected the 
issues of bound books within the last 
year. 


The demand upon the Committee 
for school books keeps pace with the 
progressive increase of Christian edu- 
cation in the country. For the three 
years now reported of, the number of 
those publications disposed of for 


English schools are respectively 
1467, 2404, and 3355. Fora more 
particular account of the state of 


Christian schools within this Archdea- 
conry, the Committee beg to refer to 
the annual reports of the Education 
Society. The number of persons in 
the different schools using the Society's 
books cannot be accurately ascer- 
tained, but it is probably about 1200, 
exclusive of those in native schools. 

In reference to the supplemental 
catalogue, which has received con- 
siderable additions since the publica- 
tion of the Committee’s last report, 
the Committee must gratefully ac- 
knowledge the liberality of the Parent 
Society, which not only granted a 
supply of books from it on credit to the 
amount of one hundred pounds ster- 
ling, but subsequently learning that 
books of this class were in great 
request in Bombay, not only for the 
public, but for lending libraries and 
for prizes in schools, directed Messrs. 
Rivington to furnish the Committee 
with double the number of those books 
specified in the list transmitted by 
the Committee to London. 

The Society’s Family Bible is now 
so generally dispersed within the 
sphere of the Committee's operations, 
as to render any particular description 
of it here unnecessary: the number 
disposed of during the last three 
years may be seen in the general 
abstract. Several copies have been 
sent by the Society on account, and 
it will be the endeavour of the Com- 
mittee to have constantly on hand a 
sufficient supply of both editions, the 
large paper and the small, of which 
the prices are respectively 120 Rs. 
and 80. 

In the last report, it was an- 
nounced that the Committee had 
begun the formation of station lend- 
ing libraries, in imitafion of the 
parochial libraries of late years in- 
troduced by the Society at home. 
They had proceeded as far in the 
execution of their plan as their stock 
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of books on hand permitted, and had 
formed such libraries for Bombay, 
Colaba, Matoonga, Poona, and 
Kaira, when the measure was to a 
great degree rendered unnecessary by 
Government’s undertaking a plan of 
a similar nature, and much more ex- 
tensive in its views, for the benefit of 
European soldiers within this Presi- 
dency. ‘This liberal plan of Govern- 
ment has now been accomplished, 
and it goes to the extent of pro- 
viding seven libraries for the seven 
principal stations, each containing a 
complete set of the books and tracts 
of the Society, including the Family 
Bible, together with Bishop Mant’s 
Prayer Book, and books besides 
amounting to upwards of 130 volumes, 
comprising the works of many of the 
best English authors in history, 
travels, biography, poetry, and the 
elements of science. ‘These libraries 
are placed under the superintendence 
of the chaplains, subject to regula- 
tions issued by the Commander in 
Chief, and the Committee consider 
them to provide amply for the wants 
in this way of European soldiers, and 
what they may still pursue of their 
own original plan will have a view 
only to the convenience of those who 
may be found at some of the stations 
who are precluded from having access 
to the military libraries. 

II. Translation of Tracts, Ke. 

The Committee beg to refer to a 
full statement which appeared in their 
last report of the progress which had 
been made up to the close of the 
year 1821, in translating and circu- 
lating tracts in the native languges. 
Desirous as they are of using every 
means of promoting Christian know- 
ledge which is in their power, this 
measure early suggested itself to their 
attention, and it immediately received 
the entire sanction of the Parent 
Society. The approbation by the 
Board in London of the Committee’s 
proceedings in this department was 
not only declared in the warmest 
terms, but further evinced by grants 
of money to assist the Committee in 
this important and useful purpose. 
The Committee can now say that they 
believe they have made a good use 
of all the funds which they have 


appropriated to it, and they have now 
to announce an additional grant from 
the Society of 1501. 

The Mahratta and Guzerattee are 
the languages which present them- 
selves in this part of India, and in 
each of these the Committee have 
now a stock of the following tracts : 
Our Lord’s Discourses, Miracles, Pa- 
rables, and Sermon on the Mount, 
the History of Christ, the Chief Truths 
of the Christian Religion, the History 
of Joseph, and Ostervald’s Abridg- 
ment. In addition to these the Com- 
mittee have recently been enabled to 
add the Sermon on the Mount in 
Persian, and also an edition of the 
History of Joseph in the same lan- 
guage. 

For the great object of gradually pre- 
paring the way for the effectual progress 
af the Christian religion, as well as for 
the immediate purpose of furnishing 
for schools unexceptionable books of 
elementary instruction, and useful 
moral lessons for all classes of the 
natives, the Committee have the satis- 
faction of knowing that these tracts 
are found to be essentially serviceable. 
Thus, although the estat lishment and 
superintendence of schools have not 
been undertaken by themselves, and 
although they have no missionaries in 
connexion with*the Society to which 
they belong, they believe that they 
are rendering important assistance to 
those who directly attend to the edu- 
cation of the natives, and materially 
contributing to the success of all 
missionary purposes. It is the wish 
of the Bombay District Committee to 
make their tracts in the native lan- 
guages as extensively useful as possi- 
ble, and with this view they have 
most readily complied with all appli- 
cations which have presented a rea- 
sonable prospect of advantageous 
distribution. To the missionaries of 
the Scotch Society settled at Bankote 
and Severndroog, who have nume- 
rous schools in different parts of the 
Southern Conkan, they have sent 
supplies within the last year amount- 
ing to 500 copies of each of their 
Mahratta tracts; and those gentlemen 
very warmly express their gratitude 
for the assistance. Supplies of their 
tracts in Mahratta have also been sent 
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to the Rev. Mr. Taylor, a missionary 
of the London Missionary Society 
settled at Belgaum, who speaks most 
favourably of the manner in which 
they are sought for and read by the 
natives; and in Guzerattee they are 
largely used in missionary and other 
schools where that language prevails. 
In preparing tracts to be added to 
their list since the publication of the 
last report, the Committee have to 
mention the services they have re- 
ceived from the Rev. Thomas Robin- 
son, who has transmitted for printing 
at Bishop’s College, Calcutta, an ex- 
tract from his Persian translation of 
the book of Genes s, comprising the 
history of Joseph. They are also 
indebted to the same zealous and 
learned member for the superinten- 
dence of the printing at the Courier 
Press, of our Lord’s Sermon on the 
Mount, extracted from the Persian 
translation of the New Testament by 
the late Rev. Henry Martyn. Of this 
tract an edition of 1000 copies has 
been completed, and a portion of 
them has been already transmitted to 
the Persian Gulph for the use of 
schools, under the superintendence 
of Armenian and English residents, 
which have lately been established at 
Bassora and Bushire. 

The Committee have also to ac- 
knowledge their obligation to the Rev. 
Richard Kenney, a missionary of the 
Church Missionary Society, residing 
in Bombay, who has presented them 
with a translation in Mahratta of the 
Chief Truths of the Christian Reli- 
gion, and of this 1000 copies have 
been printed at the Courier press. 

The Committee look forward to 
having in future the advantage of pro- 
curing such of their tracts as may be 
judged expedient to be printed at the 
press of Bishop’s College, by which 
they will have the benefit of revision 
by the College Syndicate, and be 
printed with the advantage of the best 
types and superintendence. In a 
letter to Archdeacon Barnes, the Rev. 
Mr. Mill, the learned Principal of 
the College, has promised every assist- 
ance in his power to the designs of 
the District Committee in this depart- 
ment. It may be expected, that, by 
these arrangements, in addition to 
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other advantages, the expense of 
printing will be considerably reduced. 
In thus keeping up a connexion 
with Bishop’s College, the District 
Committee find gratification in think- 
ing that they are acting in accordance 
with the views of both Parent Socie- 
ties, which have for so long a period 
cordially co-operated at home, and 
they trust that the objects of each 
will in this manner be most effectually 
promoted. The Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, to which the Mission College 
at Calcutta belongs, is coincident in 
date of origin with that for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. The 
principles by which each is guided 
are the same; the chief difference 
which subsists between them arises 
from the sphere of their operations ; 
and here, where both appear labour- 
ing on the same ground, it appears 
that it should be the object of either 
to bring into notice and to develope 
the usefulness of the other, and that 
by so going hand in hand they may 
expect greater success in their com- 
mon object of extending and invigo- 
rating the brauch of the Church of 
England established in the country. 


III. The Funds. 


The only remaining subject to be 
noticed by the Committee is the state 
of their funds. 

From the institution of the Com- 
mittee in June 1816 to the end of 
1824, its receipts have been 41,788 
rupees; of which 18,749 have been 
contributed by individual benefactors 
and subscribers, 4780 have arisen 
from the sale of books to this Govern- 
ment, and 16,149 from the sale of 
books and of the family bible to the 
public. 

Among the receipts the Com- 
mittee acknowledge with sincere gra- 
titude the sums collected at the 
opening of the new churches at 
Poona and at Kaira. From the 
former, the sum remitted by Mr. 
Robinson after a sermon by the Arch- 
deacon was 773 Rs. From Kaira, 
Mr. Payne not only remitted 500 Rs. 
after a sermon by himself, but pre- 
viously collected from the residents 
there donations to the amount of 401, 
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together with upwards of 100 to- 
wards payment for the books which 
had been provided as a station library. 
The Committee have much satis- 
faction in stating, that the subscrip- 
tions at both of these stations were 
aided by the voluntary contributions 
of the non-commissioned officers and 
privates of the European regiments, 
at Poona H. M. 47th and 67th, and 
at Kaira H. M. 4th regiment of Light 
Dragoons. These are gratifying testi- 
monies of the sense entertained by 
the soldiers of the advantages they 
derive from the exertions of the 
District Committee; nor should the 
instance remain unnoticed where an 
individual soldier contributes a rupee 
monthly to the funds of the institu- 
tion. 

Postscript.—The foregoing report 
was approved at a general meeting 
of the District Committee, held in 
the vestry-room of St. Thomas's 
Church, Bombay, on the 3d of May, 


1825, at which the Lord Bishop of 


Calcutta presided ; and the Committee 
are sure the friends of the Society will 
have much satisfaction in being in- 
formed, that the Bishop, having heard 
the report read, congratulated the 
meeting on the account the Committee 
were able to give of their exertions, and 
expressed his approbation of every 
part of their proceedings. He touch- 
ed briefly upon every thing contained 
in the report, exhorted the Clergy 
who were present to continue to use 
to the utmost of their power the 
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valuable assistance offered by the 
Society ; and, in allusion to the Com- 
mittee’s designs in the formation of 
lending libraries, he pointed out the 
great advantage of such institutions, 
with particular reference to the cir- 
cumstances of Europeans in India, 
and commended the judicious libera- 
lity of Government which now sup- 
pled the soldiers at many of the 
stations, with a set of books much 
more extensive and valuable than the 
Committee had the power of furnish- 
ing. His Lordship confirmed the as- 
surance given by Principal Mill of the 
readiness with which every assistance 
would be rendered, which might be 
in the power of Bishop’s College, to 
the exertions of the Committee in the 
translation of the Society’s tracts ; and, 
in allusion to that establishment at 
Calcutta, he intimated that he should 
take an early opportunity of pro- 
posing the formation in Bombay of a 
District Committee for this Archdea- 
conry of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
The Bishop concluded his address 
with expressing his regret at the low 
state of the funds of the Committee, 
and his hope that the appeal made to 
the public in the report would not be 
neglected. As a proof of his own 
approbation of their exertions, he an- 
nounced his intention of conferring on 
the Committee a grant of 1000 Sicca 
rupees, from a sum intrusted to him 
before his leaving England by the 
Parent Society. 
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ADDRESS. 
“In the year 1749, some benevo- 
lent individuals, knowing how small 
an income was possessed by many of 
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the Clergy, and how utterly impos- 
sible it was for them, even with the 
strictest economy, to make any pro- 
vision against the contingency of an 
orphan family, —resolved to endea- 
vour to mitigate, as far as buman aid 
could, the painful anticipations of the 
parent, ‘ail the actual want and dis- 
tress of the children. 

“They accordingly established a 
*Society for the Maintenance and 


Education of the “ Poor Orphans of 


Clergymen ;” and engaged two large 
Houses, one at Acton, and the other 
at Lisson Green, in the neighbourhood 
of London, for that purpose. 

“ But these having been found in 
many respects ineligible, a spacious 
and commodious building, capable of 
containing 160 children, was erected 
in 1812, in a convenient and healthy 
situation, near the Regent’s Park, 
Mary-le-bone. 

“The system of education is such 
as may qualify them for a faithful dis- 
charge of the active duties of life. 
They are admitted at any age between 
seven and twelve years. The Boys 
at fourteen, and the Girls at sixteen, 
are usually placed out as apprentices 
in different trades; and the Committee 
of management is particularly careful 
in selecting such families and em- 
ployers as are likely to afford the 
children the benefit of a moral and 
religious example, combined with hu- 
mane and tender treatment. A few 
Boys have been allowed to remain in 
the Establishment beyond the custo- 
mary period, to be fitted for Teachers 
of Schools in some of our Colonies; 
and the Society is desirous of giving 
the most promising of the Girls such 
advantages in education as may enable 
them to go out as Nursery or Prepara- 
tory Governesses in private families. 

“ The Society, however, has never 
yet been able fully to realize its rea- 
sonable hopes and wishes. Many 


* In the year 1809, the Society ob- 
tained an Act of Incorporation ; the expense 
of which, above Four Hundred Pounds, 
was defrayed by the Lord Bishop of 
Durham, who has also made Donations 
amounting to Hight Hundred and Vifty 
Pounds, besides subscribing annually Jen 
Guineas. 
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pressing applications are repeatedly 
made for admission, which it is under 
the painful necessity of rejecting ; as 
the present funds, though economically 
administered, can only maintain about 
a hundred and ten children. 

“« This is a fact, which surely needs 
only to be made publicly known, — 
to have redress. It cannot be that the 
sympathies of the friends of the Esta- 
blished Church will not be aroused,— 
or that the hand of benevolence will 
not be opened wide, in such a cause. 
To arouse those sympathies,—and to 
excite that benevolence, within this 
District, by giving publicity to the 
object of the Society, and to the exist- 
ing state of the Funds, was the occa- 
casion of the establishment of the 
Storrington Committee. This purpese 
has been attained. Nearly a hundred 
and fifty Poundshave been collected in 
its narrow limits, in the course of last 
year; and though the Committee can- 
not expect so much in the present,— 
many Subscribers having paid Ten 
Pounds in lieu of future Annual Sub- 
scriptions,—it still reckons with con- 
fidence on an undiminished zeal and 
benevolence. 

“ The example, thus set by the 
Storrington Committee, was immedi- 
ately followed by an adjoining district, 
always forward in Christian duty ;— 
and it is hoped, that a like spirit will 
pervade other parts of the country. 

“The Church is powerful in friends ; 
and those friends will not suffer such 
an Institution to languish! Often, 
indeed, must the minister of that 
Church, when bidding adieu to his 
helpless babes,—supposing them des- 
titute of earthly friends and protectors, 
—have betaken himself to the divine 
promise, ‘leave thy fatherless children, 
I will preserve them alive;’ and doubt- 
less that promise shed some ray of 
comfort on his last end: but how 
would it have rejoiced and gladdened 
his soul, could he have foreseen their 
being sheltered and defended, and 
trained in the paths of piety and 
virtue,—of industry and usefulness,— 
in this Orphan Institution! 

“Oh, you,—who are rich in the 
things of this life,—remember those 
who teach you to lay up treasure in 
heaven, and grant them this joy and 
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vladness; it will return into your own 
bosom ! 

“ Would you not, at that same 
trying moment, which comes to all,— 
gladly anticipate from your Saviour'’s 
lips, that cheering announcement, ¢ in- 
asimwuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.’ Take then 
to yourselves, in this pious service, 
ground for the anticipation.” 

[Since the establishment of the Society, 
Nine Hundred and Fifty Orphans have 
been admitted; and there are at present in 
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it two Orphans of a Clergyman, late of this 
Deanery. He died in the prime of life, 
and left a numerous offspring unprovided 
for. | 

Statement of Receipts and Payments. 
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Secrvtaries.—Rev. Thos. Stacey; E. P. 
Richards, Esq. 

REPORT. 

“ Tr will be satisfactory tothe friends 
of ‘The Cardiff School established for 
the Education of the Poor,’ to learn 
that the promises of good, which were 
held out at its commencement, have 
been, in many instances, and are still 
continuing to be, fulfilled, to the best 
wishes of its supporters. Ten years’ 
experience of the utility of the Institu- 
tion is sufficient to justify your Commit- 
tee in making such declaration. The 
intentions nourished, at the foundation 
of the School, were to impart so much 
instruction in sound morals and true 
religion as to make the partakers of it 
good men and pious Christians ; and so 
much skill in writing and knowledge 
of arithmetic as to enable them to ex- 


ercise, with a greater degree of cor- 
rectness and facility, than was attain- 
able heretofore by the lower classes, 
the several occupations and trades 
common to their condition ;—and, if 
some were endowed with better abili- 
ties than others, to put before them 
laudable objects of ambition, to teach 
them to emerge from their humble sta- 
tions, and fill such situations as were 
more fitting to their higher capacities. 
Your Committee can turn back with 
pleasure to the numerous periodical 
records of the School, and, by com- 
paring them with the conduct of those 
young persons to whom they princi- 
pally refer, now that they are pursuing 
their respective courses in life, are fur- 
nished with the best testimony that 
these first intentions have been amply 
fulfilled. Under these delightful cir- 
cumstances—and they are not anxious 
to recount others—your Committee 
confidently rely on a continuance of 
support to an Institution which con- 
tributes to such excellent ends. 

“ Your Committee record with satis- 
faction that, during the last winter, 
many of the children belonging to the 
School, both boys and girls, were fur- 
nished withseveral articles of clothing, 
at the expense of Mrs.Wyndham Lewis, 
and of the Marquis of Bute, to whom 
your Committee beg to make this their 
public acknowledgment ;—and_ they 
are glad, further, to state that the No- 
ble Lord has undertaken the entire 
clothing of twelve children—six boys 
and six girls—during the period of 
their remaining at the School, and has 














expressed his intention of making a 
permanent endowment for the same 
benevolent purpose. 

“* Within the last two months, your 
Committee have introduced into the 
Female School the employment of 
Straw Bonnet-making, in which they 
cannot but perceive a readiness and 
aptitude to learn, that promises to be 
the means of a respectable livelihood 
to some of the girls hereafter, and of 
present advantage to the funds of the 
Institution. 

“Your Committee, finally, venture to 
suggest to the Subscribers, the neces- 
sity of erecting a house for the Master 
and Mistress of the School. And, 
should their suggestion be adopted, 
they would also recommend that one 
room be appropriated to the uses of a 
Committee-room, whereby your Com- 
mittees would be relieved from the al- 
ternative they have hitherto been 
obliged to adopt, either of dismissing 
the children before the customary hour, 
or of transacting their business subject 
to perpetual interruption. In the at- 
tics of the building, they beg further to 
observe that a room should be fitted up 
as a sleeping apartment for such chil- 
dren as come to school from a distance 
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in the winter, when it might be incon- 
venient or hazardous for them to re- 
turn home in the dark, or in bad wea- 
ther. There being a balance of money 
belonging to the Institution in the 
hands of the Treasurer, your Commit- 
tee see no way of laying it out more 
beneficially than in the undertaking 
they have here submitted to your con- 
sideration; and they have no doubt 
that any deficiency of means to com- 
plete the work will be made up by the 
same ready and spirited liberality that 
has always characterized the open- 
hearted and charitable inhabitants of 
Cardiff. 

“ Praying God’s blessing on this and 
every other Jabour of love begun and 
continued in His faith and fear, and 
ending in His honour and glory, your 
Committee close this year’s Report, 
and respectfully take their leave of 
those whose interests they have had in 
charge, believing that they have truly 
and conscientiously preserved them.” 


The income of the establishment for 
the last year amounted to 313/.7s. 14d. 
—of which a balance of 183/. 2s. 7d. 
remains towards the support of the 
school during the present year. 


TP 


NEW CHURCHES. 


We are always glad to notice the 
completion of new churches; for we 
invariably find that they are attended 
by numerous and attentive congrega- 
tions ; and we trust these notices may 
excite emulation in those parts of the 
country where new churches are re- 
quired. Hence the utility of that 
excellent Society “ for Promoting the 
Enlargementand Building of Churches 
and Chapels,” which, we regret to say, 
is very inadequately supported. This, 
perhaps, arises in a great measure 
from many supposing that the occasion 
for it is superseded by the parliamen- 
tary grants; which is a great mis- 
take. For, without insisting upon 
the fact that those grants are quite 
inadequate to supply the great and 
general want there is of churches, it 
should be remembered that they can 
only be applied to the building of new 
churches in parishes of a certain popu- 


lation ; hence it is obvious that many 
cases must occur, in whichsome assis- 
tance is absolutely necessary, and 
which can only be afforded by the 
society to which we have alluded. 
This society, it may be remarked, 
always stipulates that a certain num- 
ber of the sittings shall be ‘ free and 
unappropriated for ever;’ and every 
subscriber of one guinea has the 
satisfaction of knowing that he has 
provided one free sitting. 

Acommon ortrack of waste ground, 
called Gateshead Fell, in the parish of 
Gateshead, in the county of Durham, 
was inclosed by act of parliament a 
few years ago, when it was provided 
that an acre of land should be allotted 
for the site of a church and church- 
yard. The inhabitants of this district, 
principally labourers in the neighbour- 
ing coal mines, are much dispersed, 
and are at the distance of four and five 
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miles from the parish ehurch; con- 
sequently few of them have been able 
to attend divine service. This new 
church, which was so much wanted, 
was completed last summer, and has 
been consecrated by the Bishop of 
Oxford, acting for the venerable Dio- 
cesan. 

It contains 1016 sittings, 501 of 
which are declared to be free and un- 
appropriated. The whole cost a- 
mounts to 2742/. This sum ‘23 been 
defrayed as follows : 

The net proceeds of an assessment, 
by virtue of an act of parliament, 470/. 

We cannot pass this item without 
an observation. 1000/. were raised 
by the act, but 530/. were spent in 
procuring the act and other expenses ! 
Thus the legislature conferred a greater 
benefit upon the clerks of parliament, 
&c. than upon the objects of the act. 
It would seem advisable that the usual 
fees should be remitted in such cases, 
upon the commissioners for building 
churches certifying as to the propriety 
of the measure. 

The Commissioners for building 

Churches £1000 0 0 
The Society for Promoting the 

Enlargement and Building of 


a ee eee 350 00 
The Lord Bishop of Durham 100 00 
The Trustees of Lord Crewe’s 

COD. 5.0 we aee ee o 100 0 0 
C. Ellison, Esq. M.P...... 100 0 0 
Rev. J. Collinson,” Rector of 

Gateshead .....-. 100 0 0 
The Dean and Chapter of Der- 

Saree See 30 00 


The remainder by the voluntary 
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contributions of the land-owners and 
residents. 

In the course of last summer, a 
chapel, capable of containing five or 
six hundred persons, was built at 
West Rainton, in the county of Dur- 
ham, and consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford. The village of West 
Rairton, which has lately increased 
very much in population, in conse- 
quence of the working of coal mines in 
its neighbourhood, is in the parish of 
Iloughton-le-spring, and the chapel 
has been endowed by the Rector, the 
Rev. E. G. Thurlow. The expenses of 
building amount to above £900, and 
have been defrayed by the following 
subscriptions: 


The Bishop of Durham ... £100 0 0 
The Trustees of Lord Crewe’s 


er eee 200 0 0 
The Dean and Chapter of Dur- 

a ole ke ae Raa 300 00 
The Church building Society 200 0 0 


and the remainder by the landholders. 
We do not observe the name of the 
Marquis of Londonderry, the Lessee 
of the great Colliery of Rainton,among 
the subscribers, but we understand 
that he made a donaticn of the church- 
yard and ground on which the chapel 
is erected, being the remainder of his 
right in property, held on lease of 
21 years, from the Dean and Chapter 
of Durham. The Curate, the Rev. Mr. 
Coward, has been attended by large 
congregations since the commence- 
ment of his ministry; and we have 
every reason to hope that great benefit 
will be derived from it. 
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On Friday, November 11, 1825, 
the following Address was presented, 
by the Ministers of the Established 
Church, who were then in Halifax, 
to the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop 
of Nova-Scotia. 

“ May it please your Lordship. 

“We, the undersigned, Clergy- 
men of the Established Church, now 
in Halifax, for ourselves, and in be- 
half of our absent Brethren, beg leave 


most respectfully to approach your 





OF NOVA-SCOTIA. 


THE BISHOP. 

Lordship, to offer our congratulations 
upon your advancement to the Epis- 
copal Chair of Nova- Scotia, and upon 
your safe arrival in your Diocese. 

“ Though the rising Church of this 
Province has, for several years past, 
unavoidably sustained some disadvan- 
tages, from the want of the due exer- 
cise of those functions, which belong 
exclusively to the highest order of the 
Ministry ; yet, we have had the satis- 
faction to see, during this period, its 






























general concerns regulated with pru- 
dence, and its interests cherished and 
promoted, as far as the limits of your 
subordinate authority extended. 

“ We know that the experience, 
which you have derived from the per- 
formance of the arduous duties de- 
volved upon you through a series of 
years, by the declining health of your 
late lamented Father, the first Bishop 
of this Diocese, and the absence of 
your immediate predecessor, has made 
you intimately acquainted with the 
state of the Church; and we therefore 
Jook forward with pleasure, to the 
benefits which may result from that 
superintendence and controul, which 
you will be called upon to exercise in the 
high station to which you have been 
raised. 

«¢ And we moreover entertain a con- 
fident hope, that the labours of the 
Clergy, aided by the sound judgment, 
and guided by the salutary advice, of 
your Lordship, may be instrumental 
in making this Church, under the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence, a bless- 
ing to this community. 

“ We implore the Divine mercy, 
for every temporal good, and every 
spiritual grace, upon your Lordship. 

(Signed) ** Robert Willis, ( Rector of 

St. Paul's, and Ecclesiastical Com- 
missary); Charles Porter, D.D. 
( President of King’s College, and 
Rector of St. James's, Newport); 
Roger Aitken, A. M. ( Rector of 
St. Johns's, Lunenburgh ); Benja- 
min G. Gray, ( Rector of Trinity 
Church, St. John, New Brunswick ) ; 
R. Fitzgerald Uniacke, ( Minister 
of St. George’s.” ) 





To which His Lordship made the 
following reply :— 

“ Reverend Brethren, 

“IT beg you to accept my sincere 
thanks for your kind congratulations 
upon my appointment to this Diocese, 
and my safe arrival within it. 

“ That my humble endeavours to 
promote the interests of the Church, 
under the disadvantages in which it 
has been placed for some years past, 
have received your approbation, is par- 
ticularly gratifying. 

“ That I may be enabled rightly to 
improve such acquaintance with the 
state of the Church and its concerns 
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in this Diocese, as a long connexion 
with them has given me, is my earnest 
wish and prayer. 

“An intimate and affectionate in- 
tercourse with the Clergy of the Dio- 
cese, among whom I have lived for 
many years, has enabled me to appre- 
ciate their merits, and their important 
labours; and encourages the fullest 
confidence in their zealous and suc- 
cessful co-operation, in every endea- 
vour to promote the glory of God, and 
the prosperity of His Church. 

“That a blessing may continually 
rest upon yourselves, and your fami- 
lies, upon the congregations com- 
mitted to your care, and upon all 
your spiritual labours among them, 
shall be my earnest and my constant 
prayer.” ae 

ADDRESS OF THE VESTRY OF ST. 

GEORGE'S. 

To the Honourable and Right Re- 
verend the Lord Bishop of Nova- 
Scotia. 

“* May it please your Lordship. 

“ We, the undersigned, the Mi- 
nister, Churchwardens, and Vestry of 
St. George’s Church, beg permission 
to*approach your Lordship, to offer 
our sincere congratulations on your 
distinguished elevation in the Church, 
and safe arrival in the Province. 

“We cannot but consider our 
Church as preeminently fortunate in 
having one called to fill its Episcopal 
Chair, whose known ability, fidelity 
and zeal, have distinguished him as the 
friend of religion, and the firm sup- 
porter of our Established Church ; and 
from whese long experience in the 
Ecclesiastical affairs of this Province, 
we are led to anticipate the happiest 
results. 

“ We beg leave also to express our 
attachment to the doctrines and dis- 
cipline of the Established Church, and 
humbly to assure your Lordship, of our 
cordial co-operation in every measure 
which your wisdom may recommend, 
for the promotion of its harmony and 
stability; satisfied, that we can in no 
other way so effectually promote, under 
Divine Providence, ‘ the glory of God’ 
and the true interests of Christianity. 

“That your Lordship may be long 
spared to adorn and promote the wel- 
fare of the Establishment over which 
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you preside, is our sincere and fervent 
prayer. 
(Signed) “ Fitzgerald Uniacke, A.M. 
( Minister of St. George’s Church) ; 
Chris. Brehm, Adolphus Veith, 
(Churchwardens); Thos.W. James, 
John H. Braine, James Ritchie, 
John Smith, Nich. Lecain, George 
Jost, C. Matthews, Joseph Austin, 
D. Mitchell, William Cutlip, F. 
Clarke, Vestry. 
Halifax, 


November 15, 1825.” 


To which his Lordship made the 
following reply :— 
“© Gentlemen, 

“I beg you to accept my sincere 
thanks, for your kind congratulations 
on my elevation in the Church, and 
my safe arrival in the Province. 

“The very flattering manner in 
which you have been pleased to ex- 
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press your sentiments of my past 
endeavours, and your anticipations 
for the future, will encourage my best 
efforts, by a faithful discharge of duty, 
to preserve your good opinion, and, 
with the blessing of God, to realize 
your expectations. 

“Your declaration of attachment 
to the doctrines and discipline of the 
Established Church, and the assurance 
of your cordial co-operation in every 
measure for the preservation of its 
harmony and stability, are as gratify- 
ing, as your conclusion is just, that in 
no other way can the glory of God 
and the true interests of Christianity 
be so effectually promoted. 

‘‘ That you may reap the full bless- 
ing of such warm attachment to so 
pure and holy a Church, in time and 
in eternity, is my heart’s desire, and 
my prayer to God. 

“ Joun Nova-Scoria.” 


i 


DIOCESE OF BARBADOES. 


We copy the following account 
from a West-Indian paper, of an in- 
cident which mini during the per- 
formance of some religious services in 
Trinidad. 

“ An accident of a very alarming 
nature happened at Savanna Grande 
on the 10th instant. The Rev. Mr. 
Jeston proceeded to the settlement of 
free Americans on the 9th, and gave 
notice that he would the next day 
solemnize the marriage ceremony be- 
tween those who wished to enter into 
that state, and baptize such children 
as were presented to him for that pur- 
pose. The room in which these ceremo- 
nies were performed,was the same that 
the Bishop of Barbadoes had used for 
the same purpose some months previ- 
ous ; upwards of 500 persons assembled, 
and after thirty couples were married, 
Mr. Jeston, feeling oppressed with 
heat, retired fora few minutes into an 
adjoining room, whilst Mr. Mitchell, 
the Commandant, remained behind 
taking down the names of the children 
to be baptized. Immediately on Mr. 
Jeston’s retiring, the settlers crowded 
into the room in such numbers, that 
their accumulated weight occasioned 
the floor to give way, and in a mo- 


ment, all were precipitated into a 
room below; and although a large 
mangle, weighing more than 1500 
pounds, fell at the same moment, and 
rolled down amidst them, not a bone 
was broken, rfor any material injury 
received by any person present. So 
extraordinary was their escape, that 
even the untaught minds of these poor 
settlers attributed their safety to the 
hand of God; ‘they were not hurt,’ 
they exclaimed, ‘ because they were 
about God’s service.’—After an hour 
had elapsed, Mr. Jeston, having first 
strongly impressed upon their minds 
that the Almighty would in like 
manner always defend them and be 
their friend, if they obeyed his word ; 
and having returned thank¢ to God 
for his merciful providence, proceed- 
ed with the baptisms. The num- 
ber of free American settlers bap- 
tized, was more than 100, (most of 
them children); and that of couples 
married, thirty-five; and when it is 
known that most of these persons had 
walked six miles for the above pur- 
poses, none can doubt the desire they 
have to be taught the duties of Chris- 
tianity. The chair, on which Mr. 
Jeston had, a moment before the ac- 
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cident happened, been sitting, was 
crushed almost to powder; not a board 
of the floor remained in its proper po- 
sition. One poor woman, who was 
in the room at the time with a child in 
her arms, threw it, in her terror, out of 
the window, and fortunately a person 
standing below caught it in his arms. 
which saved the infant’s life, as the 
height from which it was thrown was 
sixteen or seventeen feet. We under- 
stand that it is totally impossible to 
describe the horror felt by those, who 


in comparative safety, witnessed the 
scene. The crash of the falling floor— 
the piercing cries of the women seeking 
their children—the distraction of those 
who at the moment concluded that 
those dearest to them had met with a 
sudden and fearful death, rendered the 
whole a scene so painful and agoniz- 
ing, as it seldom falls to the lot of the 
human heart to witness, and such as 
once witnessed, it can never forget.” — 
The Port of Spain Gazette, October 22, 


1825. 
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AMERICAN PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 


In reviewing some tracts by mem- 
bers of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, we took 
occasion to notice the appeal made by 
Professor Onderdonk to the zeal and 
benevolence of the American public, 
for contributions in order to the 
erection of the requisite buildings of 
the Theological Seminary, as_ well 
as for other objects connected with 
the welfare of that Institution. We 
are happy to find that the erection of 
the buildings is already begun. On 
July 28th, 1825, the Trustees assembled 
at the residence of Professor Moore, 
and, with the Faculty, Students, 
Clergy, and an assemblage of citizens, 
formed a procession to the site of the 
intended Seminary building; where, 
after an address and prayers by the 
presiding Bishop (Bishop White), the 
corner-stone was laid by him, assisted 
by Bishop Kemp, Bishop Croes, and 
Bishop Brownell. 

The following are the address and 
the services which were used by the 
presiding bishop on this occasion : 

‘“‘ Breraren,—We are assembled 
for the laying of the first stone ofa 
building, which we believe to be con- 
ducive to the reputation of our Theo- 
logical Seminary ; and is perhaps neces- 
sary for the securing of its perpetuity. 

*¢ This is not a suitable occasion to 
discourse largely on the subject; and 
particularly, to make a comparison of 
a systematic education under able 
Professors, with the fruit, either of 
private study as the discretion of the 
individual may direct, or of a course 
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under some private clergyman, com- 
petent or the contrary ; the person to 
be pointed out to the student, perhaps 
Ly circumstances over which he has 
no controul; or perhaps by the partial- 
ities of himself or of his friends, without 
the opportunity to either of them of 
due advisement. 

*“ In conducting the concern of Or- 
dination, it is sufficient in each case, 
that the party, in addition to certain 
other qualifications, be furnished with 
a reasonable measure of acquirement 
in the several branches of his con- 
templated profession. It cannot, how- 
ever, have escaped the notice of those 
who have presided or have assisted in 
examinations, that sometimes, owing 
to the injudicious selection of an in- 
structor, even although there should be 
an acquaintance with the essential 
truths of our holy religion, as exhibited 
in the institutions of our Church, there 
has been contracted with them a bias 
to notions not therein contained, and 
not tending to a reasonable and holy 
worship. In other cases, where con- 
siderable information has been dis- 
cernible, it has had so little of the 
shape of system, that the party has 
been observed to blend together parts 
of incongruous theories, without being 
conscious of the inconsistency. 

*¢ These are among the reasons which 
cause him who addresses you to rejoice 
in the beginning to be now made, of a 
seat for the future lectures and other 
exercises of the Seminary : but he would 
deprecate the laying of one stone on 
another, and would withdraw his hand 
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from the laying of the first stone, if 
he could foresee, that in the instruction 
to be given in the building, there would 
at any future time—at present there is 
no danger of it—be a departure from 
those properties of our system, in 
doctrine, in discipline, and in worship, 
which in the sixteenth century were 
cleared from superstition by the leaders 
in the English Reformation,—were 
brought to the Colonies by the early 
emigrants of the Church of England,— 
were recognized by us in the organiza- 
tion of our American Church,—and, 
under the influence of the grace of 
God, have been persevered in by us to 
the present day. 

“These principles will be in the 
mind of him who now presides, when, 
agreeably to the office committed to 
him by the Trustees, he shall lay his 
hand on the stone before him, accom- 
panying the gesture with the saying of 
Scripture— Other foundation can no 
man lay, than that is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ.’ Also, there is taken 
the liberty of requesting every person 
present, at the repetition of those 
words, to put up a mental prayer to 
the Bestower of all good, so to govern 
the minds of those who now, or who 
may hereafter, superintend the studies 
of the Institution, as-that they may 
furnish the gold, the silver, and the 
precious stones of sound doctrine, to 
the exclusion of the wood, the hay, 
and the stubble of human imperfection ; 
and that the labours to be here be- 
stowed may endure the fire of that 
great day, which shall ‘ try every man’s 
work of what sort it is.’ 

* Under the influence of this sen- 
timent, let us call on God for his 
blessing on our present undertaking. 

“(Our Father, who art in Heaven, 
Hallowed be thy Name; Thy Kingdom 
come; Thy Will be done in Earth, as 
it is in Heaven; Give us this day our 
daily bread; And forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive those who trespass 
against us; And lead us not into temp- 
tation; But deliver us from evil: For 
thine is the Kingdom, and the Power, 
and the Glory, for ever and ever. 
Amen. 

“©Q Almighty God, who hast built 
thy Church upon the foundation of the 
Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ 
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himself being the head corner-stone ; 
grant us so to be joined together in 
unity of Spirit by their doctrine, that 
we may be made an holy temple ac- 
ceptable unto thee, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

“ Almighty and everlasting God, by 
whose Spirit the whole body of the 
Church is governed and sanctified ; 
receive our supplications and prayers, 
which we offer before thee for all estates 
of men in thy holy Church, that every 
member of the same, in his vocation 
and ministry, may truly and godly 
serve thee, through our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen. 

“ Almighty God, who showest to 
them that are in error the light of thy 
truth, to the intent that they may re- 
turn into the way of righteousness ; 
grant unto all those who are admitted 
into the fellowship of Christ’s religion, 
that they may avoid those things that 
are contrary to their profession, and 
follow all such things as are agreeable 
to the same, through our Lord Jesus 


Christ. Amen. 
“‘ Most gracious God, who, by thy 
blessed Son, didst command the 


Apostles, and, in them, a succession 
of pastors to the end of time, to ‘ go 
into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature;’ we implore 
thy blessing on all endeavours for the 
supplying of thy Church with faithful 
and able ministers. Especially we 
commend to thy fatherly care the 
Seminary, on the concerns of which 
the Trustees, the Professors, and the 
Pupils, are here assembled in thy name 
and presence. May the hearts and 
the hands of thy people be open in 
liberal supplies for the carrying of all 
the laudable designs of the Institution 
into effect; and may all employed in 
its concerns be protected by thy pro- 
vidence, guided by thy grace, and have 
an abundant blessing on their labours. 
Prosper, we beseech thee, the work to 
be this day begun, with the view of its 
being hereafter appropriated to study 
and devotion ; and may all who shail 
be here employed, be protected in the 
dangers incident to their respective 
occupations. Finally, we pray that in 
this, and in all our doings, we may 
seek thy glory, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.” 
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Commerce.— Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation between France and 
Great Britain. — This treaty relates 
only to the shipping of the two coun- 
tries, and not to their produce or 
manufactures. Its object is, to place 
the shipping employed in the inter- 
course between the two countries, on 
the same footing. Thus a French ship 
is only to be liable in a British port to 
the same charges as a British ship, and 
vice versa. All merchandize, which can 
be legally wmpurted into Great Britain 
from France, may be imported in 
French vessels on payment of the same 
duties which British vessels are subject 
to, and vice versd. All merchandize 
which can be legally exported from 
either of the two countries, shall pay 
the same duties on exportation, whe- 
ther it be by French or British vessels, 
provided they respectively proceed di- 
rectly from the ports of the one to 
those of the other. Similar provisions 
are adopted with respect to the Co- 
lonies of the two countries. This 
treaty, it will be observed, is founded 
on the basis of reciprocity, neither 
party seeking to obtain from the other 
an advantage which it is unwilling to 
give. The golden rule of morality 
has at length been adopted in diplo- 
macy. And is not this the best means 
of ensuring the friendship of nations? 
For if a country, by the skill of its 
negociator, obtain an advantage over 
another, is such a treaty observed 
longer than necessity obliges? Is it 
not the origin of envyings and hatred, 
and does it not inevitably lead to war? 
In a reciprocal commerce the field is 
open, and that nation which possesses 
the most skill and industry, will reap 
the greatest benefits. 

A Treaty of Amity, Commerce, and 
Navigation between Great Britain and 
Colombia.—This treaty is more general 
in its objects than the preceding, for it 
is to be the basis upon which the ex- 
tensive intercourse, already established 
between the countries, is to be carried 
on. ‘The inhabitants of either country 
residing in the other, are to enjoy the 
most complete protection for their 
persons, their property, and their 
commerce, subject only to the laws of 
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the State in which they live. And 
particularly “ the subjects of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty residing in the territories 
of the State of Colombia, shall enjoy 
the most perfect and entire security of 
conscience, without being annoyed, 
prevented, or disturbed, on account of 
their religious belief. Neither shall 
they be annoyed, molested, or dis- 
turbed in the proper exercise of their 
religion, provided that this take place 
in private houses, and with the de- 
corum due to divine worship, with due 
respect to the laws, usages, and customs 
of the country.” Provision is also 
made for the burial of the dead. The 
Colombians may exercise their religion 
here, agreeably to the established sys- 
tem of toleration. We have great 
pleasure in referring to the thirteenth 
article. “The Government of Colom- 
bia engages to co-operate with his 
Britannic Majesty, for the total aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade, and to prohibit 
all persons inhabiting within the terri- 
tories of Colombia, in the most effectual 
manner, from taking any share in such 
trade.” It is provided, that between 
the two States there shall be “ a re- 
ciprocal freedom of commerce.” The 
vessels of both are to be subject in the 
ports of either to the same duties. 
With respect to exports and imports, 
each is to be allowed by the other the 
same privileges as are allowed to the 
most favoured nation. 


Tue Currency.—There are few 
periods in our history, in which the 
deliberations of Parliament have been 
more anxiously watched than in the 
present. Great distress prevails in the 
commercial world; credit scarcely 
exists. All have been anxious to learn 
the causes which induced the wide- 
spreading calamity which has befallen 
this country; to know what remedy 
the Legislature would devise, if not 
to alleviate the present, yet to prevent 
the recurrence of similar distress. 
Over-trading is generally assigned as 
the cause; the madness with which 
all classes rushed into the market to 
become purchasers. But, then, the 
question recurs, did any thing contri- 
bute to feed this passion for specula- 
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tion? Did not the Banks in all parts 
of the country, by too great freedom 
of discount, contribute to it? We 
think it impossible to say they did not. 
This confidence of the Bankers no 
doubt arose from the general prosperity 
of the country ; our manufacturing and 
agricultural interests flourished, and 
the prospect of new markets in the 
Western Hemisphere gave a fresh 
stimulus to our commerce. If this be 
a correct view of the subject, it is plain, 
no measures of Government could re- 
move the cause of our embarrassments ; 
for it exists in the energy and enter- 
prise of the people. So long as we 
are a commercial nation, we must be 
subject to such reverses. (Commerce 
cannot exist without enterprise, and 
enterprise is not always calculating 
and prudent. But although it be im- 
possible to bind down the commercial 
spirit of the country by certain rules, 
and to restrain it within certain limits, 
yet it is possible, in some measure, 
to protect the poorer classes amidst 
the general calamity: and this has been 
the object of the recent measures of the 
Legislature. Itisclear that paper money 


is indispensable in the present state of 


commerce, and itis true, as a general 
proposition, that a currency, at all 
times payable in gold, cannot be in- 
jurious. But the circulation of 1/. and 
2/. notes is an exception. And why ? 
Because they circulate amongst poor 
and ignorant people, who are not al- 
ways free agents in their dealings; 
who are not free to take or refuse the 
notes offered to them. For great must 
be their distress when their little hoard 
—the produce of their labour, the pro- 
vision forillness or old age—is rendered 
worthless by the failure of a bank! But, 
besides the occurrence of such misery 
as this, there is another reason, which 
concerns all classes, why 1/. and 21. 
notes should not be allowed to cir- 
enlate. Such a currency is, of all 
things, most likely to paoduce a panic, 
even if no reasonable grounds exist for 
apprehension. Whenever the least 
whisper of the insecurity of a bank 
is heard, the poor man, trembling for 
the safety of his little store, is, natu- 
rally enough, the first to be terrified by 
it; his first feeling is, of course, a desire 
to exchange his notes for gold; and 
thus is commenced that panic, which, 
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wherever begun, becomes contagious, 
and spreads with rapidity through all 
ranks. The principle of the measure 
of withdrawing the small notes from 
circulation at the expiration of three 
years, has been not much objected to. 
‘The opposition has been as to the 
time which ministers have chosen to 
carry the measure into effect. This 
period, however, has been thought, by 
the majority, to be extremely favour- 
able; for the circulation of the country 
banks is at present much smaller than 
usual: should, therefore, the announce- 
ment of the measure cause a run, the 
bankers will be less inconvenienced by 
it, than they would be at another time ; 
and there fs reason to suppose, that 
if the announcement of it now had 
such an effect, the announcement of 
it at another period would have a 
similar effect. Besides, the nation is 
now so thoroughly convinced, by the 
late disasters, of the propriety of such 
a measure, that it is anxious to have 
it carried into effect. If it were de- 
ferred till a season of prosperity, we 
should be told to leave well alone ; 
that speculations were often dangerous, 
and always deceitful; that -we were 
well as we were, and why should we 
try any new schemes to improve what 
was evidently good? We should be 
told, that we ought not to depart from 
that rule, which with our ancestors 
was held sacred—“ learn to know 
when you are well; if you try to be 
better, the chances are that you will 
be worse.” And in any future season 
of difficulty and embarrassment, we 
should be told to put off the con- 
sideration of such a measure, until 
better times should render its accom- 
plishment more easy, and its beneficial 
effects more certain. 

It is vain and idle to consider the 
measure as a remedy; it may prevent 
much misery hereafter, but it cannot 
remove the present distress. Mini- 
sters have been solicited to issue ex- 
chequer bills, and have refused ; but 
they have empowered the Bank of 
England to buy up the exchequer bills 
in the market. Time, indeed, seems 
the only effectual remedy. The disease 
has taken too powerful a hold of the 
constitution to be driven out instan- 
taneously, and we fear the shock must 
be borne—it cannot be avoided— 
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the circle of mercantile distress must 
be completed, however extensive it 
may be. We trust it has now 
passed two-thirds or three-fourths of 
its revolution ; but a week or a day 
may alter the prospect. Commerce 
is in the state of an earthquake. Every 
man stands still, looking aghast at his 
neighbour, and wondering whom the 
convulsion will next overthrow. The 
issue of exchequer bills would appa- 
rently remove, in some measure at 
least, the present difficulties ; but mi- 
nisters, with a firmness and a disregard 
for popularity, which, whatever view 
may be taken of the subject, is highly 
creditab'e, have resolutely refused. 
They refuse to make a precedent for 
that which is certainly objectionable 
in principle ; and they distinguish the 
present case from those in which such 
relief has been granted. We must 
look, then, to other sources for relief. 
The low price of all commodities, 
caused by the great accumulation, will 
bring purchasers from abroad, while 
the actua. consumption in this country 
will cause a demand. This is a slow 


but certain means of removing the 
present distress. 

While the philosopher and the 
statesman are investigating the causes, 
and devising means for the removal 
of the present calamity, which almost 
overwhelms the country, the Christian 
Remembrancer may with propriety 
allude to its moral cause. The be- 
setting sin of this and of all com- 
mercial countries, 1s covetousness,— 
an everlasting desire of getting more. 
It was this spirit which animated the 
schemes and speculations which pro- 
duced the present distress. It was 
this spirit, universal and simultaneous, 
which spread like a plague through 
the whole frame of society, which pe- 
netrated every branch of our industry, 
and tainted with its venom the highest 
and noblest ranks. May the cala- 
mity which has befallen us,—the ruin 
which has overtaken so many, and 
endangered a tt, be to us, as indi- 
viduals and as a nation, a lasting ad- 
monition to lay up seriously in our 
hearts the Gospel precept, “ BEWARE 
OF COVETOUSNESS. 
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Poore, J. D.D. to the Vicarage of Rain- 
ham, Kent. 

Rogers, H. H. LL. B. Curate of Trensham, 
to the Rectory of Pylle, Somerset ; Pa- 
tron, E. B. Portman, Esq. M. P. 
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to the Archdeaconry of Northumberland. 
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CLERGYMEN MARRIED. 

Arthur, James, of North Huish, Devon, to 
Mary, second daughter of the late 
Thomas Burnard, Esq. 

Betts, Thomas D’Eye, to Harriet, second 
daughter of the Rev. G. C. Doughty. 

Blackden, Benjamin George, Rector of 
Thorpe, Derbyshire, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late Robert Denny, Esq. 

Carr, Samuel, M.A. Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, to Mrs. Charles 
Buxton, of Hampstead. 

Collett, William, of Market Rasen, to 
Elizabeth, second daughter of the Rev. 
S. Pyemont. 

Cox, Thomas, B. A. to Mary Ann, only 
daughter of L. Bell, Esq. of Uppingham. 

Davies, Edward, Curate of Framlingham, 
to Miss Brady, of Hollesley. 

Dickonson, Henry, to Mary, only daughter 
of the late Peter Wynne, Esq. 

Gillett, G. Edwards, M.A. to Elizabeth, 
only daughter of John Woodhall, Esq. 
Gray, G.R. B.A. Domestic Chaplain to 
the Duchess of Buccleugh, to Eliza, 
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Mitchell, John, B.A. to Jenney Eleanor, 


Esq. 


Norris, John, to Lucy, second daughter of 


the Rev. Francis Howes. 

Pott, Francis, M.A. to Sarah Ann, daughter 
of the late Captain Sills, R. N. 

Procter, Thomas, M. A. Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, to Charlotte, third 
daughter of the late Alexander Mont- 
gomery, Esq. 

CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Adnutt, Thomas, M.A. Rector of Croft, 
Leicestershire, aged 66. 

Baines, Robert Edmund, M.A. Rector of 
Upton-on-Severn, aged 78. 

Bowyer, R.G. LL.B. Archdeacon’ of 
Northumberland, and Prebendary of 
Durham. 

Carlyon, Thos. M. A. Rector of St. Mary’s, 
Trure, and Vicar of Probus, aged 60. 
Chaty, W. M. A. Rector of Swalecliffe, and 

Vicar of Starry, Kent. 

Chapman, Charles John, B.D. Minister of 
St. Peter's Mancroft, Norwich, aged 58. 

Clarke, John, Master of Rugeley Grammar 
School, aged 51. 

Crosse, Joshua Shaw, D. D. of Lyons Inn, 
Herefordshire. 

Cuthbert, George, M. A. Prebendary and 
Sub-Dean of York, and Rector of Shaw- 
cum-Donnington, Berks, aged 77. 

Ewbank, John, Vicar of Thornton Steward, 
Yorkshire, aged 82. 

Frowd, J. T. of Chicklade, Wilts, aged 73. 

Hamond, Edmund Glyn, M. A. Fellow 
of Jesus College, Cambridge, and Rector 
of Wydford, Herts. 

Isaacson, John Braham, M.A. Vicar of 
Isleham, Cambridgeshire. 

Newton, James Williams, M.A. Rector of 
Alderford with Attlebridge, and Perpetual 
Curate of St. Paul’s, Norwich, aged 84. 

Parsons, John, Rector of Carsington, Der- 
byshire. 

Pooley, T. Vicar of Thornton in Lonsdale, 
Yorkshire. 

Preston, Richard, Curate of Knowle St. 
Giles, aged 65. 

Scott, James, Rector of Weston-super- 
Mare, and of Lainston, Hants. 

Wollaston, George, D. D. aged 78. 











NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Our thanks are due to ** W. X. ¥.” for his communication on the Study of Hebrew, 


which shall appear at a future opportunity. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of a packet, apparently full of discussion on 
the subject of Bishop Luscombe’s Mission; also from St. Andrew's, as well as the 
Letter, which we have already inserted, p. 166; but it reached us too late to admit of 


any examination into its contents at present. 


“ A, M’s.” notice of the calumnies of the Edinburgh Review, will be inserted in our 


next Number. 


The Article on the Burial of Unbaptized Persons, is reserved for further consi- 


deration. 
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